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PREFACE. 



The anthoT of the following essays has no apology to 
offer for their publication, or republication. His sole object, 
in this brief preface, is to record a few additional (acts, whick 
may aid in forming a just appreciation of the eontrorersy. 
The reader is informed in the first article, that the strictures 
entitled ** The Great Iron Wheel," were written by Rev. P. 
A. Ross, of Tennessee, a Presbyterian minister, and pub- 
fished first in the Calvinistic Magazine. 

This Magazine was published some years ago, and dis* 
continued. It has been very recently revived* The motive* 
which prompted to its resuscitation, are thus stated in the 
first number, for the present year: **In the spring of 1845, 
four gentlemen were led to inquire, whether they were not 
called upon, in the state of things then existing within ths 
bounds of the Synod of Tennessee, to revive the old Cal- 
vinistic Magazine. They knew that, for the twelve previous 
years, the Methodists had been allowed a clear field to abuse 
and misrepresent Presbyterians, and to decoy into their own 
church the members of the Presbyterian Churches and fami* 
lies. They knew that almost nothing had been done, dur- 
ingv^this period, to refute those slanders, and disabuse the 
public mind of these misrepresentations. They knew thai 
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Presbyterians were not awake as they should be, to the 
secret machinations and dangerous influence of Methodism ; 
nor were they informed, as they should have been, in regard 
to the glorious distinctive doctrines of their own creed, and 
the excellence of their own noble Confession of Faith." 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say, that I have no con- 
fidence in these statements respecting the Methodists. They 
are valuable only as showing that the great object of this 
Magazine is, to promote Calvinism and Presbyterianism by 
opposing Methodism. 

Mr. Ross, it appears, is not the only individual directly 
responsible for the editorial contents of this periodical. It 
has four editors, all Presbyterian ministers — they are: " Isaac 
Anderson, Fred. A. Ross, Jas. King, and Jas. McChain." 
Nor can we restrict the responsibility to these ministers. 
We are told, in the editorial address, that ''in October, 1845, 
they laid the subject before the Synod of Tennessee, and 
meeting with their cordial approbation and co-operation, be- 
gan the publication of the present series of the Magazine, ia 
1846." Since then, this Synod has approved of the course 
of the Magazine, by formal resolutions. 

The editors also say : " Thus far our subscription list has 
been and still is increasing ; our sphere of influence is en- 
larging ; our strongest articles are copied and commended in 
a number of the most respectable papers of the Union ; our 
work is supported by the name and pen of some of the first 
and best ministers out of our Synod ; and our churches are 
working up to a higher appreciation of our own glorious 
Calvinistic Creed and Confession of. Faith, and a better un- 
derstanding of the errors, follies, and dangers of Method- 
ism.'* At the conclusion of the same number, they add the 
following : — ^^ With great pleasure we say, that, in many 
place^t ^bpth\ branches of the Presbyterian Church have 
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patronized the Calvinistic Magazine. And in this cbniieo* 
tion, it will be gratifying to all oiir sabscribers to- know, that 
we are promised contributions from 6ne of the most esteem* 
ed minds at Princeton." In the nuitber for December, 1846, 
we have more particular information reispecting this Prince^ 
4on correspondent. The editors say :^ We are happy to 
be able to inform our readers, that one of the editors* has 
received a letter from the Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, in 
which, in compliance with our request, he promises to write 
something for our Magazine, feeling this to be a call of duty 
which he is not at liberty to decline, though he has so many 
and so pressing claims to meet." 

The author is convinced that Methodism is' about to pass 
through another severe and widely extended conflict with 
ihe Presbyterians, and other Calvinistic denominations. And 
he is encouraged to hope, especially by the following pream- 
ble and resolutions, that the feeble efforts he has made, amid 
many pressing pastoral dutieS, to defend the church of his 
fathers, in which he is counted worthy to be a minister, will 
not be wholly unavailing. 

** Whereas the Rev. F. A. Ross, editor of the Calvin-* 
istic Magazine, a Presbyterian periodical, published in Abing- 
don, Va., made, not long since, a most gross and unchristian 
assault upon the polity, the ministry, and the membership of 
the entire Methodist E. Church, in the United States, in a 
series of articles entided * The Great Iron Wheel :' 

**And whereas the said articles were republished by Dr. 
Converse, editor of the * Christian Observer,* a Presbyterian 
paper, and also in whole, or in part, with commendation, in 
the * Christian Chronicle,' a periodical of the Baptist Church, 
both of which papers are published in this city : 

^And whereas the Rev. Dr. Hodgson, of the Methodist E. 
Church, has thoroughly reviewed, and, as we believe, ably 
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snd triumphantly refuted the positions assumed by the assail' 
tint) Mr. Ross, in a highly intellectual and logical style, an^ 
in a gentlemanly and Christian spirit : 

^^ Therefore resolved, by the Preachers' Meeting of the M 
£• Church of Philadelphia, that we approve and recommend 
to the Christian public the review by Dr. H., now about to 
be issued in pamphlet form, as a dear and conclusive refii< 
tation of Mr. Ross's foul aspersions of our beloved Zion." 
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THE GREAT IRON WHEEL. 



NO. I, 

The above is the title of a series of articles on Methodism, 
from the pen of the Rev. A. Ross, of the Presbyterian 
C^hdich. These articles contain a violent assault upon our 
system of Church government. In proof that I have not 
characterized them too strongly, I propose to present some 
of the hard sayings in which the writer has indulged. He 
repeatedly styles our system a ** despotism." He speaks 
of U thus : — ^** Why, in essential character^ it is the very sys- 
tem of the Jesuits of Rome ! It is, in principle, a crushing 
pilitary despotism." — Again, " Just look at it, and you see it 
is a perfect system of passive obedience, and non-resistance." 
Again, ** The reflecting man must see that all real liberty of 
thought and action is destroyed as truly by this system, as by 
the ecclesiastical system of Rome — as by the drill of an 
army — as by any despotism upon the face of the earth." He 
addresses to the Rev. S. Patten, editor of a Methodist periodi- 
cal, the following challenge: — "And will he then favor us 
with a definition and illustration of Russian, Turkish and 
Chinese despotism, or will he tell us where, in any army on 
earth, there is anything akin to this irresponsible power 
wielded in the Methodist Episcopal Church ?" He tells us 
that if this system were allowed to work out its designs and 
tendencies — and he thanks God that it is not " because we 
are in free America" — the members of our church, as dis- 
cinguished from the ministry, would be the ** merest puppets" 
— that they might **be made to dress alike to order, in stiff 
2 
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collars, on one side, and dove-colored bonnets without ribbons 
on the other — doing identically the same thing," where the 
system operates, " from the St. John's to the Rio Grande." 
He anticipates and answers an objection. ** But perhaps some 
man tells us, * You said the system of Methodism is, in es- 
sence, that of the Jesuits of Rome: that is a hard saying; 
Jesuitism is the worst form of Roman Catholicism.' Yes, 
examine for yourselves, and you will see that Methodism and 
Jesuitism are essentially the same. Methodism is not yet so 
bad as Jesuitism. Let us not be, however, thereby deceived. 
Methodism is hardly fifty years old in this country. — But 
things require time to show themselves." Severe as are 
these denunciations, they are not quite severe enough to ex- 
press fully the condemnation which, in the estimation of this 
Presbyterian minister, Methodism deserves. " The Methodist 
system," he says, 'Ms antichrist. For it is the very identical 
priestly power which has crushed and trodden under foot the 
liberty wherewith Christ doth make free in every age of the 
world." 

He comes down in great wrath against our class meetings, 
in particular, and utters, with other things, the following: — 
*^ The Class meeting is the drill muster ground of Methodism, 
and it is, in principle, and tendency, and actual results, the 
Roman Catholic Confessional." He pronounces it '* a system 
of iniquity," a " foul thing" — " a disgrace to the day in which 
we live, and a burlesque and dishonor upon the word of God." 
Again, *' The Class meeting Confessional, if enforced, as Mr. 
Wesley planned it, and as it is in the discipline, would make 
the Methodist Church the greatest school of scandal in the 
world." 

He also selects, for special reprobation our financial system* 
and claims to have established the ** position" that Methodism 
is a great money power — that the itinerant preachers have 
secured the control of real estate in Methodist houses, &c.f 
estimated at some four millions of dollars — that they have en- 
tirely in their management other capital, reckoned at over six 
hundred thousand dollars — and that they have the ordering 
and disposal of all collections at class meetings, love-feasts, 

Quarterly and camp-meetings — in fine, the entire income of 
lethodism, which, in the aggregate sum, must be prodigious, 
and increasing every year." 
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He not only endeavors to render our .system odious, but 
also grossly and grievously impugns the moral character of 
the Methodist, both of the ministry and the laity. 

Respecting the actual results of class meetings, he makes 
the following statement: — "Confession, therefore, in the Ro- 
man and Methodist systems, must tend to acallous conscience. 
Nine out of ten of the readers of this article will say, if they 
are not Methodists, * Yes. It is true. We have often re- 
marked a peculiar insensibility, as a characteristic of the 
Methodist common mass, (whatever many exceptions there 
certainly are from education and refined associations in life,) 
a peculiar insensibility to moral honor and integrity of cha- 
racter.' " 

He speaks of the 'Methodists in the most contemptuous 
manner: — ^•*The submission of Methodists to their ministry, 
is, even now, lamentable and astounding. They submit to 
their iminense itineracy being quartered upon them, like an 
army of soldiers, without any will of their own, whether they 
shall come, or stay, or go. — ^They submit to be controlled in 
their feading, so that there is a virtual censorship of the press 
over them. They are drilled to prefer hearing some old hic- 
cupping driveller, who has *got religion,' to Dr. Chalmers, 
if he is a Presbyterian. They submit to be controlled in the 
cut of their dress. They are drilled to extraordinary same- 
ness of or expression of face, and tone of voice. They are 
drilled to believe they Verily do God service to be Methodists, 
whatever else they be: to uphold Methodism through thick 
and thin — right or wrong — precisely upon the principle on 
which political parties are sustained. For they are drilled 
to gather around the preacher in the pulpit, as around the 
demagogue on the stump, and hurrah over the merest bag of 
wind, as full answer to facts and arguments against Method- 
ism. They are drilled to believe that it is right to hate with 
(personal, private malignity, every man who speaks against 
Methodism; and to propagate against him any and every 
hear-say gabble that may create odium, as lawful defence of 
Methodism. Methodism is to be sustained, and the end sanc- 
tifies the means. This is the identical spirit of Rome. But 
like causes must produce like eflfects. The Methodist min- 
istry, in its class meeting system, is Rome and its Confes- 
aionaly and like priests like people." 
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There remains yet a choice specimen of ribaldry, expres- 
sive of the utter contempt with which this minister of Christ 
regards those members of the Methodist Church who conform 
to the obligations of the Class meeting. They are represented 
by the following names: — "Brother Tommy Love to Tell it, 
and Brother Christopher Can't Keep it, Sister Sally Slander^ 
wink, and Sister Susan Slacktwisted." 

He acknowledges that he has used ridicule and expressed 
contempt, but he declines any apology. He justifies his 
course in this respect. " We hold with Pascal," says he, 
"in what he says to the Jesuits, and we conclude With his\ 
words, which we address to Methodist preachers: — * Indeed, 
reverend sirs, there is a vast difference between laughing at 
religion, and laughing at those who profane it by their extra- 
vagant opinions, &c.' " 

I have said that he impugns the moral character of the 
Methodist ministry, as well as that of the laity. He repre- . 
sents them as making gain of godliness, and applies to them 
the following text of Scripture, 1 Peter ii. 6 : " And through 
covetousness, shall they, with feigned words, make merchan- 
dize of you." Mr. Wesley, in particular, comes in ibr a 
liberal share of abuse. 

He endeavors to excite the public mind against us by re- 
presenting our system as dangerous to the civil and religious 
liberties of the country. He exclaims, "It is astounding! 
it is astounding that any set of men, after the American Revo- 
lution, should have dared to fabricate and set in motion this 
great Irbn Wheel of Itineracy." He invokes the " Grenius 
of America," and puts in the mouth of his oracle the foUow*- 
ing response : — ^^*The Methodist system is death to all the 
free institutions for which Washington fought and freemen 
died." He says, " It is sometimes asked with great green- 
ness, what business have we, the editors of the Calvinistic 
Magazine, with the Methodist system ? We answer — ^just 
.^he same business we would have, if a man living in the same 
house with us had a barrel of gunpowder in his room. We 
think we should have the right to get that powder out of the 
house. So we have a right to expose popery and prelacy and 
Methodism, as dangerous to the civil and religious liberties 
of our country." He not only calls upon Methodists to do 
away their system, and attempts to rally the community at 
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large to the patriotic work of removing it, but also appeals to 
the magistracy of the land ajg^inst it, — I commend the fol- 
lowing to the sober attention of the reader : — ** The Reforma- 
tion was to achieve deliverance from the money power held 
• by the Romish priests. And the blood of patriot martyrs, in 
Cngland, and upon every battle-field of our Revolution, was 
shed, — ^to make kings and lords and bishops give back to the 
people control over their own money; And yet in defiance 
of this voice from heaven, and this blood from the earth, 
Methodist preachers in America have dared to make them- 
selves, by at)solute usurpation of the rights of the people, a 
great moneyed aristocracy. We call upon Methodists tQ over- 
turn this despotism. But if they will not hear — we then 
call upon the guardians of our civil and religious rights, to 
speak out everywhere, until the people shall understand this 
usurpation, and arrest it." 

Such is the nature of an attack made upon the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in the year of our Lord 1847, by a minis- 
ter in good standing in the Presbyterian Church. 

These articles have been republished in the Christian Ob- 
server, a Presbyterian paper of the New School, published 
in this city, and edited by the Rev. A. Converse, D. D. This 
Editor endorses the statements and arguments of Mr. Ross, 
without any exception or qualification, and thus makes him- 
self personally responsible for them. — He pronounces the 
articles **able " and '* excellent,*' ''just and discriminating." 
He tells us that Mr. Ross has presented " a very lucid view 
of the powers vested in the ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church." He talks of the '' despotic features of the 
Methodist system," and styles it ** a government clothed with 
absolute power." He also informs us that he commenced 
copying the article on class-meetings, *' in compliance with a 
lequest of some of his aged patrons." 

He thinks that his '* Methodist friends ought by no means 
to resard this disciission as an attack upon their church." Hq 
would have it regarded as a respectful discussion of abstract 
questions. Let us so understand it then. What are the ques- 
tions proposed for amicable discussion ? Whether Method- 
ism is identical in principle and tendency and results with 
the worst form of Romanism — whether Methodist preachers 
are usurpers and despots— 'whether the Methodist people 
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have. any liberty, or are mere ••puppets," doing the will of 
their ministers — ^^whether Methodist class-meetings are identi- 
cal with the Romish Confessional — whether they are a sysr- 
tem of iniquity, a foul thing, a disgrace to the age in which we 
live, and a burlesque on the word of God — whether gross in- 
decencies are practised in them as a development of the 
system — ^whether, as a natural result of class-meetings, the 
Methodists are characterized by callous consciences, and a 
peculiar insensibility to moral honor and integrity of charac- 
ter, with the exception of those' only, or some of those, who 
have been favored with the advantages of •• education^ and 
refined associations in life" — whether the Methodists axe 
M drilled," by their ministers, to uphold Methodism through 
thick and thin — right or wrong — precisely upon the principle 
on which political parties are sustained — acting upon the 
maxim that •* the end sanctifies the means," to hate with 
private personal malignity every man who speaks against 
Methodism; and to ••propagate against him any hearsay 
gabble that may create odium, as a lawful defence ^ Me- 
thodism"— -whether Methodism is dangerous to civil and re- 
ligious liberty^-whether in case the Methodists themselves 
will not do it away, the magistrates ought not to interpose 
thejr official authority and put it down. These are some of 
the very respectful questions which we ar6 to be ready to 
discuss, in the most bland and deferential manner, Mr. Ross, 
Dr. Converse and his •• aged patrons," whom he calls **rerr 
respectable," taking the affirmative. If this be not an attack 
upon both Methodism and Methodists, I cannot imagine what 
would constitute such an attack.— Will Dr. Converse just 
give us t specimen by way of illustrating the difi^erence be- 
tween an ••attack" and the articles of Mr. Ross? — ^Indeed, 
he has himself so imbibed the spirit of these articles, that, 
after bespeaking our acquiescence in their publication, he, 
in the very next paragraph, ofiTers us a gross insnlt. He 
says : •' in these remarks we prefer no charge against the 
despotic features of the Methodist system," and then proceeds 
to give his reason^ for this forbearance, •• A government with 
absolute power, may be the best in the world for children, 
even for grown children, if they have not been sufficiently 
taught, enlightened and elevated to be capable of self-govern- 
ment.!' We may be thankful that through the able and di»- 
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interested services of Mr. Ross, Dr. Converse and his "aged 
patrons," we have now a prospect of being sufficiently taught, 
enlightened and elevated to be capable of self-govern ment^ 
and entitled to higher consideration than grown children. 
Who knows but that we may yet be raised to an equality 
with Presbyterians in this respect ! 

The editor of the Christian Observer deprecates a contro- 
Tersy with his friends of the Methodist E. Church. We 
cannot accommodate his love of peace in this instance. We 
cannot siifier our good to^be evil spoken of as it is in his 
pap^. Mr. Ross is distant. Had not his articles been co- 
pied into the Christian Observer, they would, we have reason 
to believe, have been read by few in Philadelphia. We shall 
hold him and his **aged patrons" responsible for them. 

There is an aspect of the case not a little painful, and yet 
we must look at it. A Presbyterian minister writes the arti- 
cles in question. They are published in a respectable Pres- 
byterian periodical. Another Presbyterian periodical copies 
thero, at the request of some of its ** aged and respectable 
patrons," and spreads them far and wide before the commu- 
nity, giving them the influence of special editorial commen- 
dation. — And no Presbyterian minister, and, so far as I 
know, no Presbyterian layman, utters his protest against any 
of the imputations or inferences by which we are so grossly 
tibparaged. Are we, then, to conclude that they are an ex- 
pression of the opinions entertained of us by the Presbyte- 
rian church generally ? If they are, let them be published. 
Let them be copied into other papers and sent all over the 
land. Those who entertain such opinions have a right to 
publish them. And if Methodism cannot stand any ordeal 
that the Presbyterians can subject it to, let it fi;o down. But 
we have one favor to ask of them, which is, that, while they 
thus regard our system of government and worship, and our 
ministry and membership, they will cease to call us brethren, 
and to profjose fraternal intercourse with us as Methodists. 
WiH they call the Jesuits of the Church of Bome brethren T 
Will they hold professed and visible fellowship with Anti- 
christ ? In the number of the Christian Observer containing 
the hardest things that Mr. Ross had said, there is also pul> 
fished an account of a revival, in which, according to the 
writer, ** Old School and N.ew School Presbyterian, Method- 
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ist and 'Baptist ministers, have preached, and prayed^ and 
wept together," &c. Presbyterians of both schools thus giy« 
their public sanction to a system as, ^t least, evangelical, 
which Dr. Converse, and his aged patrons, regard as having 
its origin in the ** Spirit," as being based upon the ** princi- 
ples," and as developing the practical results of Romanism, 
yea, of Jesuitism, which they consider the "worst form of 
Roman Catholicism^" and also as dangerous to the ciyil liber- 
ties of our country. And yet this same Dr. Converse pro*> 
nounces the information of xhis u^iion and its results* "Cheer- 
ing intelligence," and publishes it.— -Verily he is a charitable 
man ! There is but little reason to doubt that we should find 
him and his brethren of kindred spirit hugging the "scarlet 
whore"— "the mother of abominations," (as they understand 
the Romish hierarchy to be,) if she would only consent and 
submit to their embraces. We say to these men that cand<Nr 
and consistency have some claims upon them. We can bear 
to be called Jesuits, .despots, usurpers, puppets, PhariseeSp 
and the like, by those who believe us to be such, but we 
cannot endure that they should call us brethren at the same 
time. We are too strongly reminded of a certain interview 
between Joab and Amasa, in which the former addressed the 
latter with "Art thou in health, my brother ?" and then "smote 
him under the fifth rib." It is due to Mr. Ross to say that 
he is not chargeable with this inconsistency. And until Dr* 
Converse disavows the sentiments of Mr. Ross, I, for (Mne, 
shall loathe any expressions of fraternal regard for Method- 
ists, or of respect for Methodism, which he may make. They 
will be to me as thd slime with which the Boa Constrictor 
covers his prey to facilitate the process of deglutition. 

It is also to be hoped that, when Presbyterian agents for the 
Protestant Association come along, they will not be allowed to 
ask any farther sympathy or aid from the Methodist E. 
Church, or to insult the ears of our congregations by appeals 
to our love of civil and religious liberty. I hope the/ will 
candidly call our ministers Jesuits and our people dupes, and 
so let the people know what they think of us. Some, time 
since, when they were laboring to excite the Northern and 
Eastern sections of the Republic in view of the spread of 
Romanism in the Valley of the Mississippi, and its efibrts to 
obtain the ascendancy, it'Was suggested that they were quite 
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as much alarmed at the spread of Methodism, and that a full 
disclosure of their motives would include a statement to this 
efiect. This suggestion would seem to he confirmed. Be 
this as it may, if the articles of Mr. Ross contain the views 
of Presbyterians generally, consistency demands of them that, 
hereafter, they include Methodism in their philippics against 
Romish despotism and intolerance, and present us and the 
Roman Catholics as common objects of apprehension and 
mntagonism. 

Let the Presbyterians proceed in this work of identifying 
Methodism and Romanism, and the public will soon know 
how much importance to attach to their appeals when they 
attempt to rally the hosts of Protestantism. Indeed, they can- 
not adopt any plan more likely to advance the interests of 
Romanism. The people of this country have seen the work- 
ings of Methodism, and they are not afraid of it. Presby- 
terians cannot make them afraid of it. They can trust it : 
and they will be glad to be relieved of their anxiety about 
the plans and the spread of Romanism, by the welcome as- 
surance, from such **a respectable source," that it is no more 
to be dreaded than Methodism.— Moreover, when they find 
that Methodism has been calumniated, they will receive what 
Presbyterians have to say of popery with liberal allowance for 
misrepresentation, and will find no difficulty in extending their 
sympathy from the calumniated to any other party of whom 
the same things are affirmed. 



NO. II. 

The late Rev. George G. Cookman, in his Centenary 
speech, delivered in N. Y., cdmpared the system of Method- 
ism to a machine, and in carrying out his figure, assigned to 
the several parts of the system their relation to each other. 
Said the orator : — ^** Let us carefully note the admirable and 
astounding movements of this wonderful machine. You 
will perceive there are * wheels within wheels.' 

«* Ist. There is the great outer wheel of Episcopacy, which 
accomplnhes its entire revolution once in four years. To 
this are attached twenty-eight smaller wheels, styled Annual 
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Conferences, movingr roundonce a year ; to these are attached 
one hundred wheels, designated Presiding Elders, moving 
twelve hutiidred other wheels, termed Quarterly ConferenceSt 
every three months — ^to these are attached four thousand 
wheels styled Traveling Preachers, moving round once a 
month, and communicating motion to thirty thousand wheels 
called Class-Leaders, moving round once a week, and whot 
in turn, being attached to between seven and eight hundred 
thousand wheels, called Members, give a sufficient impulse -to 
whirl them around every day." 

This passage was copied by a writer in the Methodist Epis* 
copalian, where it attracted the attention of Mr. Ross^ wha 
rejoiced over it as one who has taken great spoil. He parades 
it before his readers, with frenzied exultation, as authority 
for asserting that the economy of Methodism is an absolute 
^ despotism, in which all real hberty of thought and action is 
destroyed, and that the whole system moves in absolute contrcrf 
of the great outer wheel of Episcopacy. The ynfaimess,*— 
the puerility of making such a use of this passage, must be 
apparent to every intelligent reader. What is -more common 
than for speakers or writers to compare organizations for eccle- 
siastical, or benevolent, or any other purposes, to machinery T 
And yet no one understands them to mean that these systems 
are despotic. The Presbyterian system of church govern- 
ment may be called a machine with just as much propriety 
as that of the Methodists, and for the very same reason, viz: 
that it is a system, one part acting upon another. 

In adducing authority, we are obliged to be governed by 
the meaning of the writer quoted. But does Mr. Ross, or 
Dr. Converse, or any one, believe that the author of this 
highly rhetorical passage intended to say that the church, 
government of the Methodists is an absolute despotism ? 

Mr. Ross admits, ultimately, that it is a mere illustration, and 
should not be presided too far; and proposes to sustain his con- 
clusion by other authorities. For this purpose he falls upon the 
speech of Mr. Hamline, (since elected and ordained a bishop,) 
delivered at the General Conference of 1844. He tells us that 
*n\lr. Hamline asserted that suspension, removal, or deposi- 
tion from office, in the Methodist church, is summary, without 
accusation, trial or formal sentence,-— Ministerial, not judicial; 
that it is for no crime» generally for no misdemeanor, but for 
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being unacceptable ; ti^at most of the removals are by a sole 
tgent, namely, by a bishop, a preacher, whose will is omnipo- 
tent in the premises; that the removing officer, is not legally 
obliged to assign any cause for deposition. If he do so, it is 
through courtesy, and not of right; that the deposed officer has 
DO appeal; that if indiscreetly or unnecessarily removed, he 
must submit, for there is no tribunal authorized to cure the 
error or rectify the wrong; and that he argued from these facts 
that the General Conference had the pawer to suspend the 
bishop [Bishop Andrew] in a summary manner — without 

Thereare some inaccuracies in this representation of Bishop 

Hamline's speech which I shall notice hereafter. At present, 

I wish to fix the attention of the reader upon the fact that 

Mr. Ross, instead of proving his position by this reference, 

completely overturns it. He undertakes to prove that the 

wikole system moves in absolute control of the JSpiscopaey^ 

and for this purpose, he adduces as authority a passage the 

very design of which, according to his own showing, was to 

prove that the Episcopacy is entirely under the control of the 

General Conference j and* that the bishops are liable to be re« 

moved from office by it, in a summary manner — without trial. 

And, as if entirely unconscious of having refuted himself, he 

exclaims :—** There is the system — from the lips of a Methodist 

preacher — now a Methodist bishop." This ** discriminating" 

writer can see no difference between the General Conference 

being under the control of the Episcopacy, and the Episcopacy 

being under the control of the General Conference. And the 

editor of the Christian Observer, and his aged patrons, are 

Srepared to commend his argument as a ** lucid exposition." 
; will take them a long time to put down Methodism by such 
logic. 

To be very serious, it seems an almost incredible thing that 
any man, possessing ordinary intelligence, and having any 
reputation to sustain, should refer to this speech to prove that 
>Uie bishops of the M. E. Church are clothed with absolute 
authority. Allow me to present one or two passages which 
Mr. Ross has no doubt read. In the progress of his speech, 
Mr. Hamline thus addressed the presiding bishop: — **Now, 
Mr. President, in legislation the bishop has not only peers, 
bat more than peers. In clerical orders every man on this 
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floor is his equal, but in legislative functions his superior. 
Can you contribute the uplifting of a hand for or against a 
Conference act ? You may not do it. The discipline, which 
we shape at pleasure, defies your touch. You may not, in 
this regard, breathe upon it. You may not spread the plaster 
upon a patch which we, ad libitum^ &Pply ^o i^^ weak parts. 
IC the Conference, by a tie, fail to do what is desirable to 1 
done, and (like the philosopher's starving bnite, caught cei. 
trally between two heaps of hay) cannot escape from th'j 
dilemma, I believe it is doubted by the college of bisho: 
whether the president can come to our rescue by a casting 
vote. 

'^This conference has judicial supremacy. It is a court 
of appeals beyond which no parties can travel for the cure of 
errors. It is the dernier resort, not only of appellants, 1>ut of 
original complainants. You, sir, must stand or fall by its sole 
decision. Nor has a bishop part or lot in its court action. 
He is constituted the judge of law in an inferior tribunal^ but 
not here. His lips are sealed in this august body, and except 
when himself is concerned, he may not rise as an advocate 
either for the church or for an implicated party. So-naked, 
sir, of judicial prerogatives, is the bishop in this conference. 
Every member on the floor wears the ermine which you may 
not assume. Each of us blends in himself the functions of 
both judge and juryman, to which you are an utter stranger. 
And, in the meantime, you are liable, as I suppose, to be 
stripped, by us, of those other high prerogatives of which, 
by our countenance, you now hold investiture. You see, 
then, that as a bishop you are both elevated and depressed. 
When you went up you went down,'* &c. 

This is but a part of what is said in the same strain ; and 
this speech Mr. Ross says had the sanction of the General 
Conference, contributed to Mr. Hamline's election to the Epis- 
copacy, and certainly deserved the mitre. He did not suppose 
that his readers would ever examine it for. themselves. 

But what in reference to the matter of summary removals 
from office in the Methodist E. Church? The language of 
**Mr. Hamline" is ** Strict amenability in church officers, 
subordinate and superior, is provided for in our discipline. 
From the class-reader upward, this amenability regards not 
only major but minor morals— not only the viceSf but also the 
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improprieties of behavior. The class-reader, by mere eccen- 
j tricity, becomes unpopular in his ^ass. The pastor at dis- 
cretion removes him from his office. The exhorter or unor- 
dained local preacher proves unacceptable, and a Qluarterly 
Conference refuses to renew his license. The itinerant pastor 
j^ot useful in his charge, and the bishop or the presiding elder 
JiJposes him from his charge or the pastoral office, and makes 
•^hi an assistant. The presiding elder impairs his usefulness 
On a district, not by gross mal-feasance, but by a slight mis- 
-nllsance; or, oftener still, because *he is not popular,' and the 
tishop removes him to a station or circuit, and perhaps makes 
fiim an assistant. I speak not now of annual appointments^ 
when the term of the itinerant expires by limitation, but of 
removals by the bishop or the presiding elder in the intervals 
of Conference, which always imply a deposing from office, as 
well as a stationing act. In all these instances the manner 
of removing from office is peculiar. First. It is summary^ 
without accusation, trial, or formal sentence. It is a minis- 
terial, rather than a judicial act. Second. It is for no crime 
and generally for no misdemeanor, but from being * unaccepta- 
ble.' Third. Most of these removals from office are by a sole 
agent, namel}', by a bishop or preacher, whose will is omnipo- 
tent in the premises. Fourth. The removing officer is not 
legally bound tb assign any cause for deposing. If he do so, 
it is through courtesy, and not as of right. Fifth. The deposed 
officer has no appeal. If indiscreetly or unnecessarily re- 
moved, he must submit; for there is no tribunal authorized to 
cure the error, or to rectify the wrong. But we believe that 
there are good and sufficient reasons for granting this high 
power of removal to those who exercise it." 

Let it be observed here that Mr. Hamline does not say that 
all suspensions, removals, or depositions from office in the 
Methodist E. Church are summary, but that "in all these in- 
stances^'' — the instances specified — it is the case. Neither 
does he say that they are all for no crime, &c. In many 
instances they are for crime or misdemeanor, and are the re- 
sult of accusation, trial, and formal sentence. 

Again, Mr. Ross evidently desires to make the impression 

that all the ecclesiastical rights and privileges of the ministers 

and members of the Methodist E. Church are liable to this 

authoritative and sammary alienation. But this is not the 

3 
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case. Mr. Hamlin^ did not assert any such thing, as will 
appear by the following passage: — "My mind, sir, (if not my 
words,) has all along distinguished between orders and'office. 
The summary removals which I have noticed are from office 
not from the ministry. In regard to ordained preachers, 
these two rules will hold. First, they cannot be expelled 
from the ministry summarily ; but must have a trial in due 
form. Second, they cannot be expelled for improper conduct ; 
but only for a crime clearly forbidden in the word df God. 
These rules, with few exceptions, will apply to private mem- 
bers, who may be removed from the leader's or steward's 
office at any time without due notice, trial, or cause assigned. 
But they cannot usually be expelled from the church without 
trial, or the offer of trial; nor for improper conduct, unless it 
become incorrigibly obstinate, and then it assumes the cha- 
racter of crime. The principles which apply to members and 
preachers, should govern us in regard to bishops. They 
ought not to be expelled from the ministry for * improper' 
conduct, nor without due notice and trial. But if others, they 
too may be deposed from office summarily, and for impro- 
prieties which, if they be innocent, hinder their usefulness, 
or render their ministrations a calamity." 

Thus we see that, according to the speech, these summary 
suspensions, removals, or depositions only place stewards and 
class-leaders upon a level with the membership generally, an4 
presiding elders and bishops upon an equality with the great 
body of the ministry. It is also worthy of remark that all 
these offices to which this power is applied, with the excep- 
tion of the pastoral office, are unknown to the Presbyterian 
Church. They have their origin in the peculiar structure of 
Methodism ; so that if the offices themselves were summarily 
removed, Mr. Ross would have to lament over the removal of 
offices to which no Presbyterians are eligible. .It is also 
worthy of remark, that these summary removals are the re- 
sult of deference to the popular will. We apprehend that it 
would be no great affliction to Presbyterians, the laity, I mean, 
if, in some instances, their pastors could be removed by sum- 
mary process. They are often compelled to endure their 
ministry for many long years after it has become stale and un- 
profitable, and are sometimes driven to the necessity of buying 
them off by a large sum, or of refusiujg to pay them their 
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salary, and, by other means, rendering their situation uncom- 
fortable, so that they are compelled to ask a dismission. Me- 
thodist preachers, with all their alleged despotism, have so 
much regard for the will of the people that, while they hold 
themselves ready to go to any part of the vineyard to labor, 
they are unwilling to force themselves or be forced upon any 
congregation, and therefore Cheerfully consent to a liability tQ 
summary removal, by which the dissatisfied people mav be 
relieved of their ministrations, and be served by those whose 
services are more acceptable. 

But it may be that these sage defenders of civil and reli- 
gious liberty find the evidence of absolute despotism in the 
principle of summary removal from office, irrespective of the 
offices to which it is applied, or the circumstances of its appli- 
cation. If so, their objection will be found to lie not only 
against Methodism, but also against the civil government under 
which they live. — What American schoolboy, over twelve ' 
years of age, does not know that the President of the United 
States exercises this power to a very great extent. Nor is he 
obliged legally to assign a reason for his removals. It is 
sufficient that the incumbent is unacceptable to him. This 
power is likewise exercised by inferior officers, such as 
governors of states, collectors of ports, mayors of cities, and 
county sherifiTs, as well as by officers of the President's Cabinet. 
If the exercise of this power constitute a despotism, then this 
country is governed by a despotism. The general govern- 
ment is despotic. The state governments are despotic. The 
county governments are despotic. The city governments are 
despotic. Consider, too, that these summary removals involve 
pecuniary interests on a very large scale. The incumbent 
has relinquished his profession as a lawyer or a physician, or 
his business as a merchant or a manufacturer. Others have 
stepped in and occupy his place. • He has been induced to 
place his whole reliance for support upon the proceeds of his 
office; when, in an unexpected hour, without any charge of 
delinquency, or intimation of any reason, he is informed that 
the office has been given to another, and he is obliged to re- 
sume his former business under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, or perhaps turn to another with which he is wholly 
unacquainted. I do not refer to this liability to complain 
ftgainst it, but for the purpose of contrast.— When the Bishop 
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removes a Presiding Elder irom his office, he does not take 
away from him his support. He must find a place for him 
where he may discharge the duties of the ministry, and where 
he is entitled to his support, according to the economy of our 
Church. So if he remove a pastor from his office, he must 
assign him a place somewhere in the itinerant pinistry, 
although it be a subordinate one. Consequently his claim for 
support is untouched. As to Class-leaders they are laymen. 
Their office does not require them to relinquish their secular 
business, in whole or in part ; nor does it bring any emolu- 
ment ;-so that their removal is a release from heavy duties and 
responsibility which yield no pecuniary profit. This whole 
business of summary. removal in the M. E. Ch|Urch is as 
though the superintendent of a manufacturing establishment, 
finding some of his hands unable to do the particular work 
assigned them to the satisfaction of the proprietor, should 
assign them other places in the establishment, the duties of 
which are commensurate with their ability. 

W^en, therefore. Dr. Converse, adopiing these articles, 
demands-of us that we favor him with a definition and illus- 
tration of Russian, Turkish and Chinese despotism, or that 
we tell him where, in any army on earth, there is anything 
akin to this irresponsible power wielded in the Methodist E. 
Church, we refer him not to Russia or Turkey, or China, or to 
any army, but to the civil government of his own country ; and 
we would suggest to him, that before he demands of us that 
we conform our ecclesiastical government in ail respects to 
that of the American republic, or calls upon the civil rulers 
to compel us to this step, — he should arouse his own Church 
to the important and obligatory task of divesting the civil 
government of its despotic features, and conforming it to that 
of the Presbyterian Church, the great model for all govern- 
ments civil and ecclesiastical. 

But there is yet other proof against us, such as it is. Mr. 
Ross proposes the question : — •* From whence does the Great 
Iron Wheel derive its power ?" and quotes Mr. Hamline as 
saying :— "This General Conference is the sun in our orderly 
and beautiful system. Look into the Discipline. First you 
have our articles of religion in which God appears. What 
is next in order ? The General Conference, which, like the 
orb of day, rises to shed light on the surrounding scene« U 
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is first shaped, or fashioned, and then like Adam by his 
Maker, is endowed with dominion, and made imperial in its 
relations, and saving the slight reservation of the Constitution, 
it is all-controlling in it^ influence. " 'At this he exclaims: — 
•♦ There it is ! There you have the answer to the question 
from whence does the Great Iron Wheel derive its power? 
You see that the power thus professed by the General Con- 
ference, is claimed to be derived directly from God ? Yes. 
There you have it. « It' the General Conference * is first 
shaped and fashioned, and then, like Adam, is endowed with 
dominion, and made imperial !' Yes, God has endowed the 
General Conference of the Methodist E. Church with domin- 
ion, and made it imperial. Not regal. No. Regal dominion 
was not despotic enough. But God has endowed the Con- 
ference with dominion, and made it imperial. The Csesar, 
the Czar, the Emperor is the highest style of power unlimited 
and unchecked. God has made the General Conference 
imperial. So said Mr. Hamline and the Greneral Confer- 
ence." 

Mr. Ross here pretends to have proved by the testimony 
of Bishop Hamline, that the General Conference professes to 
derive its power directly from God. But Bishop Hamline 
does not say any such thing. He says that **God appears" 
in our articles of religion. Of the General Conference he 
says, '* It is first shaped or fashioned, and then, like Adam by 
his Maker, is endowed with dominion," meaning, evidently, 
nothing more than that, as Adam was first shaped or fash- 
ioned, and then endowed by his Maker with dominion, so the 
General Conference was first fashioned, and then endowed 
with dominion, But by whom this dominion was conferred, 
this quotation does not determine. The fact is, and it is one 
of record, that the General Conference derived its power 
directly from the Convention which originated it; and Bishop 
Hamline says nothing to the contrary. And, if it had made 
the claim which Mr. Ross ascribes to it, this fact would not 
authorize the inference that it is a despotism. All independ- 
ent ^vernments, according to St. Paul, and many excellent 
Presbyterian writers, derive their power directly from God. 
Whether the government be despotic, or liberal, depends 
upon the manner in which the power is exercised, not upon 
its immediate source. If, in the theory and structure of the 

3* 
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government, the people are regarded as the primary earthly 
depository of power— its immediate receptacle, — so that the 
official right to exercise it, goes out from them by delegation, 
the government may be repubh'can or democratic. If, on the 
other hand, a single individual be regarded as its primary 
depository, so that, whatever official power is exercised by 
others, is traced up to that one person, the government is 
monarchical, and may be absolutely despotic. If I were to 
affirm that the American people derive their power directly 
from God, I apprehend I should not be thought politically 
heterodox by any who regard him as the original source of 
power. Yet, who will affirm that our government is a des- 
potism? 

But there is still, in the estimation of our opponents, fearful 
evidence against us. Bishop Hamline said that the General 
Conference is imperial. This word must now be relied upon 
to sustain the whole burden of proof; and, to make it avail- 
able, Mr. Ross is obliged to assume that its only meaning is 
—pertaining to an emperor. Now, if this very learned 
writer had thought to refer to Webster's Dictionary, he would 
have found it thus defined : — 1. «« Pertaining to an empire, or 
to an emjperor. 2. Royal ; belonging to a monarch. 3. Per- 
taining to royalty ; denoting sovereignty. 4. Commanding; 
maintaining supremacy. ^^ — Bishop Hamline meant, merely, 
that the General Conference is supreme in its relations to the 
other parts of the system. Suppose, that Dr. Converse were 
to apply this term, in this sense, to the supreme authority of 
the Presbyterian Church, whether residing in the General 
Assembly, or elsewhere, and I were to seize upon it as proof 
that the government of that Church is an absolute despotism, 
and exclaim : — ** Yes. — There you have it. It is imperial. 
Not regal. No. Regal is not despotic enough. The Ceesar, 
the Czar, the Emperor is the highest style of power unlimited, 
unchecked," would I not thereby make myself ridiculous in 
the estimation of intelligent Presbyterians? I am sure I 
should be so regarded by intelligent Methodists. Equally 
ridiculous do Mr. Ross and Dr. Converse make themselves. 
That Bishop Hamline did not design to impute regal domin- 
ion to a deliberative body, comprising about two hundred 
men, acting in the character of representatives, is plain 
enough, unless we suppose him to be destitute of common 
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tense. And it is no less plain that he could not intend to re- 
present them as an Emperor. 

Upon such grounds do these men arraign another religious 
denomination, and pronounce its policy unworthy the tolera- 
tion of freemen. 1 wonder how many ** Judges and Law- 
yers" will be convinced, and enlisted against us, by such 
pompous and arrogant, but extremely, silly ranting. 



NO. III. 

t DO not intend that my last article shall be viewed in the 
light of a defence of Bishop Hamline. . He needs no assist- 
ance from me: and I have no reason to think that he would 
*toop to defend himself against such reckless and vulgar 
Assailants, or thank me, or any one else, for assuming to be 
his defender. My object is the refutation of Mr. Ross, Dr. 
Converse and Co. They do not intend that we shall ** cast 
dust in their eyes" by pleading that the General Conference 
Was divided on the resolution advocated by Mr. Hamline, and 
^at the Methodist E. Church South do not sanction his views. 
I have no occasion here to take side with either of the parties 
of the late General Conference. The views of neither afford 
^e least countenance to the assertions of Mr. Ross and his 
company; but those of Bishop Hamline are less favorable to 
their purpose than those of the other party. As to casting 
dust into their eyes, we would much rather anoint them with 
eye-salve that they might see. 

Mr. Ross, after frequently affirming that the system of Me- 
thodism is, in essence, identical with that of the Jesuits at 
Rome, requests that a comparison may be instituted between 
the latter and the '^ imperial power claimed by the General 
Conference." To put his readers in possession of the re- 
quisite facilities for the comparison, he furnishes the follow- 
ing account of the system of the Jesuits, from the Edinburgh 
Encyclopsedia : — ^** Loyola (the founder of the Jesuits), re- 
solved that it should be absolutely monarchical. A general, 
chosen for life by deputies from the several provinces, pos- 
sessed supreme and independent power, extending to every 
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person, and applying to every case. Every member of the 
order, the instant that he entered its pale, surrendered all free- 
dom of thought and action ; and every personal feeling was 
superseded by the interests of that body to which he had 
attached himself. He went wherever he was ordered ; he 
performed whatever he was commanded ; he suffered what- 
ever he was enjoined; he became a mere passive instrument 
incapable of any resistance. The gradation of rank was only 
a gradation in slavery; and as perfect a despotism over a large 
body of men, dispersed over the face of the earth, was never 
realized." 

According to this, the supreme power of Jesuitism is vested 
in a single individual, the general^ who is selected for life, and 
made independent of all control or responsibility ; every other 
member of the order surrendering all freedom of thought and 
action the moment he enters its pale. Now it is gravely as- 
serted that this system is identical with one in which the 
supreme power is vested, by delegation, in a body of near 
two hundred men, who meet once in four years, hold a session 
of about four weeks, and then fall back to an equality with 
their constituents, each Conference composed of men elected 
a short time before its session, and for that one session only, 
many of whom are elected but once, and every one liable to 
be superseded at subsequent elections. Surely these editors 
must possess a remarkable acuteness in detecting resem- 
blances. I have often wondered at the discernment of some 
grandmammas and others, who could perceive in any new 
born infant, at the first glance, a perfect likeness of the father 
or the mother, or both. But these matronly worthies would 
be compelled to retire into the shade should they ever en- 
counter, in this department, the rivalry of Messrs. Ross, Con- 
verse and Company. However, the shrewdest sometimes 
make mistakes. I have heard a story not wholly irrelevant. 
It is said that in one instance after the birth of a child, a 
neighbor called to pay the customary civilities to the happy 
parents ; and desirous of doing credit to her power of obser- 
vation, and also of offering an acceptable compliment, she ex- 
claimed on her way to the cradle, **0 what a perfect likeness 
of its father !" But on removing the drapery, out jumped the 
family cat. I cannot help suspecting, if I may be allowed any 
judgment in the case, that these gentlemen biave been equally 
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unfortunate in turning over the leaves of the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, to find, in its account of Jesuitism, an exact pat- 
tern of that of the Methodists. 

Mr. Wesley is next summoned to testify against us. A 
letter is quoted in which he says, *^ As long as I live, the 
people shall have no share in choosing either stewards or 
leaders among the Methodists. We have not, and never had 
such a custom. We are no republicans, and never intend to 
be." But this also fails to sustain the position of Mr. Ross. 
He has undertaken to prove that the Methodist government 
is an absolute despotism — the very system of the Jesuits- 
destructive of all freedom of thought and action. Is there 
no medium between being simply not republican, and being 
thus despotic ? The English government is not republican, 
is it therefore an absolute despotism? But see how I will 
make this man refute himself. In a note appended to his 
article on class-meetings, he says: — "When Methodists are 
pressed with the declaration of Mr. Wesley, when speaking 
of his church — * We are no republicans, and never intend 
to be' — they accuse us of a want of candor, and tell us that 
Mr. Wesley was the subject of a king, and spoke the senti- 
ments of an Englishman ! Not so fast, good sirs. The go- 
vernment of England, although a monarchy, is nevertheless 
Qnder the control of the people." It seems, then, that a go- 
vernment may be neither democratic, nor republican, but an 
hereditary monarchy, and yet be under the control of the 
people. The reader will be able to judge by this time, how 
much advantage Mr. Ross derives irom Mr. Wesley's testi- 
mony, 

* While on the subject of republicanism, I beg leave to say 
that the Methodists have not sought to conform their economy 
to any form of civil government. They consider that form 
to be the best which answers most effectually the ends for 
which the Church of God was instituted, which differ mate- 
rially from those sought to be accomplished by civil institu- 
tions. Whether our system is strictly republican, or not, it 
may be difficult to decide, as there seems to be no definite 
standard of irepublicanism by which to judge it. The modi- 
fications of republicanism are as numerous as there are, or 
have been, independent republics, and as there are states in 
ihe American Union. But I have no hesitation in saying 
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that it is not anti-republican. That it contains elements of 
republicanism, is undeniable. And there would be no diffi- 
culty in proving that it conforms as nearly to the civil govern- 
ment of our country as that of any other denomination. 

But does not Methodism contain some provisions which, to 
say the least, have the appearance of being aristocraticai ? 
Well, what then? The Rev. Thomas Smyth, of Charleston, 
S. C, an eminent Presbyterian minister, in his work on 
" ecclesiastical republicanism,'' designed to prove that the 
Presbyterian polity is more republican than that of any other 
denomination, answers an objection to his system in the fol- 
lowing manner : — «« It is objected, that the clergy have a cer- 
tain aristocraticai influence in the church, resulting from their 
character, studies and relations. Grant that the ministry do 
constitute a check to the unreflecting passions and revolu- 
tionary spirit of the multitude, is there nothing analogous to 
this in our republic ? The magistrates, judges, and all the 
other officers of government, our representatives, senators, 
and lawyers, who share in its stability and wealth, serve also 
as a kind of aristocracy, to break oflT the wild deluge of fierce 
and anarchical democracy in the state, and as the connecting 
link and bond between the two great classes of society, the 
governing, and those for whom they govern. And it is by 
the possession of these aristocratic elements, this elective and 
responsible nobility, not of wealth, but of office and dimity, 
that both the civil government of the land, and the ecclesias- 
tical government of our church, are constituted republics, 
and are distinguished from pure democracies." 

Here we find a Presbyterian minister apologizing for the 
alleged aristocracy of his system, by comparing it with the 
"aristocraticai elements," and "elective and responsible no- 
bility" of our civil government, and claiming that these ele- 
ments are necessary to constitute a republic, as distinguished 
from a pure democracy. Why may not the benefit of this 
plea be extended to Methodism ? But it is unnecessary for 
me to enlarge on this point at present. The question before 
us is not whether Methodism is a republic, or a democracy, 
but whether it is an absolute despotism. 

To obviate the possible suggestion that Methodism " is 
better in the United States than Mr. Wesley intended it to 
be," Mr. Ross affirms and undertakes to prove that it " is 
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worse." «* Mr. Wesley," he tells us, *« was ffrieved when he 
heard that the Methodists in America, had established the 
Episcopacy." The proof of this he finds in a letter written 
by M^". Wesley to Bishop Asbury, in which he says : — •* How 
Oan you, how dare you, suffer yourself to be called a Bishop ? 
I shudder, I st^rt at the very thought ! Men may call roe a 
knave or a fool ; a rascal, a scoundrel, and I %m content ; but 
they shall never with my consent call me a Bishop,^^ 

That Mr. Wesley objected to the assumption of this title 
by the Methodist ministry, is undeniable ; but this is no proof 
that he objected to the Episcopal form of government. We 
have his own words to the contrary. *^ As to my own judg- 
ment/' says he, *' I still believe the Episcopal form of church 
government to be scriptural and apostolical. I mean, well 
agreeing with the practices and writings of the apostles. But 
that it is prescribed in Scripture, I do not believe." Our 
Episcopacy was institiited directly by Mr. Wesley himself.* 
And had Mr. Ross that acquaintance with the history of 
Methodism necessary to justify him in attempting to write 
upon it, he would know that our Bishops possess far less 
power than was held and exercised by Mr. Wesley. But in 
toswering his argument, it is sufficient to say that Mr. Wes- 
ley objected to our adoption of the title — Bishop — on account 
of'^ the world liness and lordly pomp and authority associated 
with it in European prelacy. And he had been led to sup- 
pose, by officious intermeddlers, that it had been assumed in 
America, in emulation of that pernicious display. Hence 
the severity with which he wrote to Bishop Asbury. Our 
General Superintendents are called Bishops, because the title 
supplies a much more convenient distinctive designation than 
the original one, and there is no good reason why it should 
not be so appropriated. That there is nothing particularly 
alarming in it, will appear from the fact that it is assumed by 
some Presbyterian and Baptist ministers. Among them is 
the Reverend Doctor Musgrave, of Baltimore, who has writ- 
ten a book against Methodism. But we despair of ever being 
able to please Mr. Ross, Dr. Converse, and the <^ fathers in 
the church" who urged the republication of Mr. Ross's arti- 
clef, by anything short of joining the Presbyterian Church, 
They object to the submission of the Methodists to Mr, 
Wesley, and when we manifest independence enough to 
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establish an Episcopacy, as they suppose, and appropriate to 
our chief officers the title Bishop, contrary to Mr. Wesley's 
views, they are the more displeased. 

Mr. Ross claims to be sustained in his abuse of Methodisgi 
by a passage quoted from the Princeton Review, which, He 
thinks, may be fairly regarded as exhibiting the mind of his 
Old School Presbyterian brethren. But this authority, like 
all the rest*which he has adduced, is wide of the mark. The 
worst that it says of Methodism is, that " the society of Igna- 
tius Loyola (i. e. the Jesuits), is the only one which surpasses 
it in its centralization of power." This is very different from 
asserting that Methodism and Jesuitism are the same. We 
are not careful to contest at present the opinion of the Prince- 
ton Review. It is sufficient for our purpose to note that it 
represents Jesuitism as surpassing Methodism in the very 
respect in which Mr. Ross affirms that they are identical. 

It is interesting, if not amusing, to notice the facility with 
which Mr. Ross contradicts himself. He first describes the 
Episcopacy as the Great Outer Wheel, and undertakes to 
prove that its prerogatives are absolutely despotic. After a 
while, as his argument progresses, he ascribes this despotic 
power to the General Conference, as distinct from the Epis- 
copacy. A little farther on the Episcopacy is again presented 
as the Great Iron Wheel, with its •• imperial power, &c.** 
How two distinct bodiest in the same system, can possess, at 
the same time, absolute authority over each other, is some- 
thing which I cannot understand. Perhaps it is presumptous 
in me, a Methodist preacher, a "hiccupping driveller," to 
impute self-contradiction to Mr. Ross. Let me then pay due 
respect to his education, and refinement, and intellectual great- 
ness. Let me say — ^This Master Spirit first exhibits before 
us, as the embodiment of the supreme power of the Methodist 
E. Church, its Episcopacy, which consists of five or six 
Bishops. Suddenly, by the force of his amazing intellect, a 
transformation is effected, and we see this power wielded by 
the General Conference, consisting of near two hundred men. 
We look upon this scene for a while, and then, as by the 
touch of a magician's wand, the General Conference disap- 
pears, and we see enthroned in its place, an Emperor. We 
look again, and the Emperor with his throne and sceptre are 
gone, and the General Conference reappears. By another 
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effort of his mighty fenius, he reproduces the Episcopacy, 
clothed with imperial power derived from God, and acting 
with omnipotent authority. Dr. Converse, and certaih elders 
and fathers of the Presbyterian Church, look on with aston- 
ishment, and exclaim, with one vbice, **Let the exhibition be 
repeated !*' which being interpreted means, "Let the articles 
be republished.*' What marvellous transformations he will 
yet effect in order to make the system he opposes, vulnerable 
to his arguments, remains to be seen. 

While I have supposed it possible that the articles of Mr. 
Ross may express the sentiments of Presbyterians gmeraUy^ 
I am happy in knowing that they do not express theB9Qti- 
ments of Presbyterians universally. I have read, with great 
satisfaction, the remarks of " Medicus" in the last number of 
the Observer. He is a Presbyterian, and, of course, diflfeis 
in opinion with us on many points ; but he evidently desires 
to do us justice. There is no difficulty in loving a man of 
his spirit, although, in a denominational point of view, he 
may not be one of us. He is not afraid of Mr. Ross' denun- 
ciations, and is doubtless willing, for the sake of truth and 
charity, to be called " Mr. Timid Timeserver," or anything 
else. \ thank God for the pleasant confidence I have that 
there are many more in his church of the same spirit. When 
I read the articles of Mr. Ross, I feel ready to take the sword, 
in defence of my rights as a Methodist, should it ever be 
necessary to do so. When I read the article of Medicus, I 
can hardly refrain from tears. Let such men smite us, and 
it shall be an excellent oil which shall not break our heads. 



NO. IV. 

I PROPOSE now to review what these redoubtable polemics 
have. to say in opposition to Methodist class meetings. We 
are told that the class meeting, *' including its inner wheels 
of J>and meetings and love-feasts, constitutes the link, the 
cog, the attachment, which whirls the membership of the 
whole Methodist Episcopal Church, fast or slow, in absolute 
4 
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and perfect subserviency to the Methodist Ministry/'-^that 
it is the ** drill muster ground of Methodism, and is in- prin*. 
ciple and tendency, and actual results, the Roman Catholic 
Confessional." 

The language of our Discipline respecting the design of 
dass meetings, is—*' That it may be the more easily discerned 
whether they are indeed working out their salvation, each 
society is divided into smaller companies, called classes, ac- 
cording to their respective places of abode. There are about 
twelve persons in a class ; one of these is styled the leader » 
It is his duty: 1, to see each person in his class once a week 
at least; in order, 1, to inquire how their souls prosper; 2, 
to advise, reprove, comfort and exhort as occasion may re- 
quire ; 3, to receive what they are willing to give toward the 
relief of the preachers, church and poor." Again, ^ Let each 
leader carefully inquire how every soul in his class prospers, 
not only how each person observes the outward rules, but 
how he grows in the knowledge and love of God." 

Is this the design of the Roman Catholic Confessional ? 
Does the priest meet weekly twelve or more persons, ia a 
class, for the purpose of inquiring into their personal spiritual 
prosperity — not only how each person conducts himself be^ 
fore the church and the world, but how he grows in the 
knowledge and love of God, and to receive their voluntary 
contributions for the relief of the priests, the church,^ and the 
poor? Or does he appoint leaders to do this for him? If 
the much feared and censured Confessional is nothing more 
than this, verily there has been much Protestant clamor for 
▼ery slight cause. 

Mr. Ross kindly gives us some information respecting the 
Roman Catholic Confessional, as well as the Methodist class- 
meeting. He quotes Dr. Wiseman, a Roman Catholic priest, 
as saying, '* Confession is a full, sincere, and humble declara- 
tion of our sins to a priest to obtain absolution."—'* Every 
mortal sin must be confessed as distinctly as it can be re- 
membered, together with the time, place, and circumstances 
in which it was committed." He also quotes in Latin some 
questions, which, he says, '* must be asked at the Romish Con- 
fessional — questions so vile, that a man in Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania, who made translated extracts from them, as contained , 
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in 'DeBB* Theology,' wis arrested (Nov, 1843) on ihe chai;ge 
of hannf sold grosnlj immoral books/* 

Now, in the name of common sense,! ask what resemblance 
is there between this instiiutiou and the Methodist class 
meeting, as described by the Discipline f Upon what ground 
does Mr. Ross apply to the latter the term Confessional? 
T%e DUcipUntn in relation to doss mttlings^ says not a 
word about confession. Confession is not the design of the 
class meeting, any more than it is of the prayer meeting, or 
any other occasion of social worship. There is just as much 
reason for calling the Presbyterian prayer meeting a Con- 
fessioaai. We Ao not deny that in these meetings there is 
frequendy a general and humiliating acknowledgment of 
delinquency in regard to religious duties and attainments, but 
we deny that confession of sin in detail, is any part either of 
their design or practice. There are other topics than that of 
•inning which afe supposed to occupy the attention of Chjns- 
tians when they meet for the express purpose of Christian 
comoiUBion. Methodists suppose it to be the privilege of 
Christians to have some religious enjoyment — to experience, 
BOtoniy trials of their fidelity, but also deliverances — to know 
something of the feelings which the Psalmist expressed when 
he said, ** Come unto me all ye that fear God, and I will tell 
you what he hatli done for my soul.'* Perhaps Mr. Ross 
knows nothing of these feelings. He may regard them as 
fanatical. He may never have entertained much higher no- 
tions of religions experience than that it consists in sinning 
knd repenting. If so, we need not wonder so much at his 
misconception of the nature of our class meetings. I am 
inclined to think that if he had attended one of them while 
engaeed in writing his articles on Methodism, he would have 
found it very difficult to have made any other statement of 
his experience than a confession of sin. 

Ana is it possible that Mr. Ross, Dr. Converse, and the 
** fathers and elders" who encouraged the renublicadon of 
Mr. Ross' articles, are so "slacktwisied," (to adc^n their own 
elegant phraseology,) as to believe that Methodist class 
leaders put to the several members of their classes, in each 
other's hearing, questions, the translation and sale of which 
led to the arrest of the vender, on the charge of having sold 
grossly immoral books? These men know very well, or 
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ought to know, and might very easily know, that most of oor 
classes include the married and the single of both sexes pro- 
miscuously. They also know that it is not unusual for us to 
admit to those meetings persons who are not members of our 
church. Were the exercises such as they desire the publia 
to think they are, they would not have been tolerated for any 
length of time. **The guardians of our civil and religions 
rights,** to whom Mr. Ross now appeals, would have sup- 
pressed them long since, as dangerous to the morals of the 
community. I shall not complain, with Medicus, that these 
misrepresentations are *' cruel." They indicate a degree of 
fatuity bordering upon idiocy itself. And as our religion does 
not allow us to regard their authors and endorsers with con- 
tempt, we tender them our pity. 

In order to make out his point, that class meetings are for 
the purpose of confession, Mr. Ross confounds them with 
band meetings, or makes the latter a part of the '* class meeting 
system." But th^e differ widely from each^other. 1. ClasB 
meetings are authoritatively instituted by the churchy and the 
observance of them is made obligatory i^pon all the members* 
This is not the case with band meetings. The formation of 
bands is optional with the members. No one is required to 
take part in them. 2. The class leaders are appointed by 
the pastors, and are recognized as officers in the church. 
They have a voice in the admission of members into the 
church, and are also, by virtue of their office, members of 
the quarterly-meeting conference. The bands have no lead- 
ers, except that one is desired by the rest to make a statement 
of his own experience, and then to interrogate his associates. 
This duty may be devolved upon each member in rotation. 
The account which the Discipline gives of band societies is 
as follows : — ** Two, three, or four believers, who have con- 
fidence in each other, form a band. Only it is to be observed* 
that in one of these bands all must be men or all women; and 
all married, or all unmarried." 

'^The design of our meeting is to obey that comni»nd of 
God, Confess your faults one to another^ and pray one for 
another that ye may be healed. James v. 16. 

" To this end we agree : 1. To meet once a week at least. 
2. To come punctually at the hour appointed, without some 
extraordinary reason prevents. 3. To begin exactly at thft 
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hour with singing or prayer. 4. To speak each of us in order, 
fVeely and plainly, the true state of our souls, with the faults 
we have committed, in tempers, words, or actions, and the 
lemplations we have felt since our last meeting. 5. To end 
every meeting with prayer suited to the state of each person 
present. 6. To desire some person among us to speak his 
own state first, and then to ask the rest in order, as many and 
as searching questions as may be, concerning their state, sin, 
and temptations." Then follow the questions which may be 
asked on the admission of any one to the band, and those 
that may be asked at each meeting. See Discipline, page 83. 

From this it is obvious that the law of the Discipline, re* 
specting these meetings, does not originate them, or make 
them obligatory, but merely regulates them in case they exist. 
They are to be regarded as one of the arts of holy living 
which Methodists have adopted, with the approbation of the 
founder of Methodism, and under the supervision of the 
authorities of the church. 

Having paved his way by thus connecting class meetings 
and band meetings, Mr. Ross proceeds to examine the Work- 
ings of the class meeting system. He tells us, very signifi- 
cantly, that ** the class leader may meet the members in 
private or in the class." If he mean by this, that the leader 
may separate the members of his class for the purpose of 
interrogating them privately, he is charseaible with a gross 
misrepresentation. Such a course would not only be unau- 
thorized and unprecedented, but contrary to the design of 
class meetings, which is mutual edification by mutual com- 
munications on personal religious experience. If he mean 
that the leader may call upon his members at their homes, 
and converse with them, we make no objection. This, we 
anppose, is no more than any Presbyterian minister is author- 
ized and expected to do in his pastoral visits. He .refers for 
authority in this instance to Mr. Wesley's •* Works," vol. v. p. 
187. I have had the curiosity to turn to the volume and 
page indicated, and find not a single word relating to this 
matter. 

We are further told that '' he may ask them any question 
he pleases respecting their religious state." Whether this is 
designed to apply to private interviews merely, or to the ex- 
^rciset ia the claas flueetiag* I am not able to determine. It 

4* 
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is plainly designed to suggest that they may ask improper 
questions. I am not aware that Presbyterian ministers, or 
the ruling elders, are subjected to any restrictions in this 
matter. They may ask improper questions, if they are dis^ 
posed to do so, and are prepared to risk the consequences. 
So may physicians put improper questions to their female 
patients. I doubt whether Mr. Ross i» rendering much ser- 
vice to the cause of Christianity by thus directing suspicion 
to the religious intercourse of professii^g Christians. It will 
be a long time before he can convince the community at large 
that, while all other denominations are to be viewed with 
entire distrust, Presbyterians are entitled to unwavering con- 
fidence. 

We are also informed that " the class leader may be one 
of any band meeting, of single men, or married men as the 
case may be, and being the class leader, he would naturally 
and obviously be the leader of the band, as the band is only 
a more secret class. In that band he must ask, and each 
member has bound himself, or herself, to answer such ques- 
tions as these — * 1. What known sin have you committed 
since our last meeting? 2. What particular temptations 
have you met with? 3. How have you been delivered? 
4. What have you said or done of which you doubt whether 
it be sin or not ?' In view of this he exclaims * Look there ! 
These questions do cover the whole ground of the Romish 
Confessional. There is absolutely no question by possi- 
bility, which a Roman Catholic priest may ask, but may be 
asked by the band leader ! ! No, not one. The vilest ques- 
tions to be found in. Dens' Theology, and which the priest 
is required to ask, may be put to every member of a band 
meeting, and they have bound themselves to answer ! !' " 

The reader is requested to keep in mind that class meet- 
ings and band meetings have no such connection with each 
other as Mr. Ross affirms, and his argument requires. There 
are indeed very few band societies in existence in this coun- 
try. I do not know of one. I do not state this fact because 
I deem them indefensible, but merely to show that they are 
wholly separate from the class-meeting institution. I shall 
vindicate them hereafter. The assertion that the class lead- 
er would naturally and obviously be the leader of the band, 
is not only without foundation but absurd. For if all the 
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classes were subdivided into bands, there would necessarily 
be a great many more bands than class leaders. Besides, 
class leaders, having peculiar responsibilities and trials, would 
be very likely to band together. But the worst feature of 
this passage is the art with wl^ch he insinuates that class 
leaders propose obscene questions to females. He begins by 
telling us that the leader " may be one of any band meeting 
of single or married men as the case may be," which is true 
enough, but he concludes by saying that *' each member has 
bound himself or hersel/^^ to answer the questions. It would 
not do to suggest that there is any Jesuitism in this. O no ! 
Presbyterian editors are incapable of it. Jesuitism is some- 
thing very bad, and to be found only among Roman Catho- 
lics and Methodists. 

He adds, " Once more. The very fact that the class meet- 
ing 18 subdivided into bands of all men or all women, and 
all married or all single, and the pledges to make a clean 
breast exacted of all who enter these more secret class meet- 
ings, is proof positive that the most searching confession was 
sought to be had from each member." 

All this proceeds upon the assumption that class meetings 
and band meetings are the same — an assumption which I 
have shown to be false. 

He proceeds, " Yet let it again be noticed. This class 
leader, empowered to receive the confession of so many mem- 
bers, as to their most secret thoughts, words, and actions, is 
also the person who is to ask these same members for their 
rooney, for the relief of the preachers, church and poor ! !" 
By thus bringing the payment and receiving of money in 
juxtaposition with these confessions, he finishes the picture. 
But, unfortunately for his cause, there is no paying of money 
required in the band meetings, and no confessions are re- 
quired in the class meetings. He very sagaciously observes : 
**How remarkable that confession in the Roman Catholic 
tnd Methodist Churches should be connected with the pay- 
ment of money.** Very remarkable indeed ! Cannot he 
favor us with a reference to the Discipline proving that the 
money is received in payment for hearing the confession and 
for absolution ? He should not have omitted this, as some 
persons, not so acute and knowing as himself, may imagine 
that the payment of the money has no reference to confes- 
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sion, but occurs at that time because it is a convenient op- 
portunity for collecting tfie voluntary contributions of the 
members for the support of the church. 



NO. V. 

In my last number I showed that particular confession oi 
sin is not the design of our class meetings, that band meet- 
ings, in which mutual confessions are expected, do not be* 
long to the class meeting system, and from some cause are 
nearly obsolete in this country, and that, consequently, the 
band-society rules, upon which Mr. Ross relies to prove tha' 
class meetings are the same as the Romish Confessional, dc 
not sustain his position. 

Dr. Converse here comes to the help of Mr. Ross, not ii 
reply to what I have said, but in reply to the editor of thi 
''Christian Advocate and Journal." He is not willing to let ui 
off so easily as we may desire. He has proof that confessioi 
of sin is tlie design and practice of our class meetings, not 
withstanding our denials. He says, '* A real case of confes 
•ion to the class meeting — of the confession of a sin and in 
jury which a man of honor, not to say a Christian, woalc 
blush to think of perpetrating, has been reported to us since 
this discussion commenced, by a gentleman of the neighbor 
hood in which the party lived. Decency forbids us to state 
the particulars. The transgressor made a full confession oi 
his crime to the class, and probably it relieved his conscience. 
But it placed another party in an awful predicament. The 
husbiand of a woman whose name came out in the confessioii, 
lost his reason, and after an unsuccessful attempt to commit 
suicide, died a poor deranged man. In this statement we are 
referring to facts reported from the class meeting, and the 
time and the place and the parties named, are all known to 
our informants." 

Suppose this representation to be true, and I am free to 
confess that my faith in it would be none tlie weaker for a 
little confirmatory tettimonyy what does it amount to ? Some 
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man, we are not informed whether a Methodist or not^ or 
whether drunk or sober, made a confession of adultery in a 
class meeting, held at some pl^ce, we know not where, but 
the editor's informant could tell us all about it, if we only 
knew where to find him. And this is designed to prove that 
particular confession is the design of class meetings, and the 
common practice of our people in them. And, what is very 
remarkable, Dr. Converse tells us, at the same time, that he 
can believe the editors of the ** Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal," both of whom are men of years, and familiar with the 
institutions and history of Methodism, when they tell us that 
they have n^ver seen, or heard, or imagined such confessions 
in class meetings ; thus acknowledging such cases as he 
brings to be extraordinary and irregular. It is very well that 
decency prevented him from stating the particulars of this 
affair, whether real or fictitious. He has certainly gone far 
enough to supply such imaginations as he had to deal with, 
with ample materials to work upon. A litde more decency 
would have induced him to withhold the filthy communica- 
tion altogether. It is clearly apparent that his object in part 
18 to blacken the reputation of Methodism by adverting to 
ihe unhappy falls which sometimes disfigure its history, and 
which, unhappily for the cause of our common Christianity, 
are not less frequent within the pale of his own communion, 
notwithstanding their education and refinement and inferior 
numbers. A " weak brother," he evidently is,^ut he must 
have intelligence enough to know that twenty such stories 
would not answer the purpose for which this is adduced. I 
could adduce just as good evidence to prove that adultery is 
a common practice with Presbyterian ministers. Should he 
ever become a Methodist — a very improbable, yet not an im- 
possible event — he ought by all means to be joined in a band 
with *• brother Tommy Love-to-tell-it, and brother Christo- 
pher Can't-keep-it ;" especially as the rules of band societies 
do not admit of his associating in this relation with *' sister 
Sally Slanderwink and sister Susan Slacktwisted." 

But the Doctor finds evidence accumulating upon him. 
He tells us in another number of his paper, that he was ac- 
tually about to make some corrections, supposing himself 
mistaken, when another witness entered his office, fresh from 
the class meeting. '* This witness," he tells us, '' is a gentle- 
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man of about 30 years of age, of liberal education, serious, and 
of irreproachable character, and a member of an evangelical 
church. He had just been to a Methodist meeting. When 
he entered the meeting, he says that a man was addressing 
the class, and confessing his sins : In one corner of the 
house, a woman was standini; near another man, and >vhisper- 
ing a confession to him. (Here we questioned the witness, 
cross-examining him, and he said that,) he did not know^hui 
presumed from her manner, that what she said to him, must 
have been of the nature of a confession. — In another part of 
the same house, a man who seemed to be a class leader* Was 
exhorting a woman to be encouraged in respect to her hus- 
band — and hope and pray on for his conversion. 

'* These things were done, witness declares, at a certain 
place which he named, not fifty miles from our office. In 
the face of this testimony, we ask our friend of the * Advocate,' 
if he has not known of such things in class meetings? And 
if the Discipline does not require the members of a band meet- 
ing to confess their sins to one another? And if some womeiif 
to his knowledge, do not confess, not only their own sins, but 
also the sins of their husbands ? — If these things are not sb 
—we will confess — that we have been misled by some of tli'e 
best men living." 

The editor of the " Nashville Christian Advocate" hopeis 
that the " Editor of the * Christian Repository' will demand of 
the Observer the name of his spy^ and of him^ the time aiid 
place, &c., of the meeting, get the testimony of those present 
to the falsehood of the statement, and let the slanderer be 
appropriately branded before the world." But it is tinne^es- 
sary to make particular inquiry into the character of a wit- 
ness when his testimony bears upon its face -the marks of 
utter worthlessness. He testifies that when he entered the 
meeting, a man was addressing the class, and confessing his 
sins. In one corner of the house, a woman was standing 
near another man, and whispering a confession to him. Here 
the editor cross-examined him, and he replied that he did 
not know that the woman was confessing, but presumed 
from her manner that this was the case. This answer, al- 
though quite sufficient to destroy the credibility of the wit- 
ness, was perfectly satisfactory to the editor. Had some 
Methodist been present, he would doubUess have been cap- 
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tioofl enough to have asked whether the man confessing made 
anything more than a general confession of failures and 
** short-comings,*' which we acknowledge to be frequently 
done in class meetings, or whether he confessed his sins in 
detatU and whether Sie witness heard or remembered any of 
the words uttered by the woman in her confession. But the 
reply of the witness that he did not know^ but pretumed^ that 
the woman was confessing, was so conclusive to the mind of 
the editor, that he thought it unnecessary to go any farther. 
He is now prepared to call in question the declaration of his 
^ friend of the Advocate,*' which his abundant charity had 
led him to credit prematurely, and to demand of him, in the 
face of this testimony, whether, ** to his knowledge,** such 
things do not occur as they have charged upon Methodism— > 
in particular, whether some women, to his knowledge, do not 
confess, not only their own sins, but also the sins of their hus- 
bands. Are we to take this as a specimen of the kind of 
jistice which will be dealt out to us when the bench of our 
civil courts is filled with Presbyterian '* judges,** and the bar 
with Presbyterian " lawyers*' ! 

Let me not do this editor injustice. The character of the 
witness has something to do with his decision, as well as the 
nature of the testimony. This witness is one of irreproach- 
able character, and of a liberal education, and, indeed, if the 
editor has been misled, he has been misled by some of the 
best men living. We are sorry for the claims of l^hristianity, 
if these are the best specimens of its practical workings. 

To me, this story bears intrinsic evidence of falsehood. It 
represents that there were no less than three persons speaking, 
at the same time, in the same class meeting. When he en- 
tered the meeting, a man was in the act of confessing his sins, 
a woman was standing in a corner of the house (he consider- 
ately assigns her a very appropriate place), confessing hers to 
another man, and in another part of the house, a man, who 
•eemed to be a class leader, was exhorting a woman, &c. 
Now this is wholly contrary to our custom, which is, for the 
leader to speak to each member of the class successively, and 
this is uniform and invariable. Such a class meeting as this 
evidence hunter had the good fortune to find, I never saw, 
and never heard of, until now, and my experience, com- 
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mencing in my boyhood, has extended over twenty-foar 
years. 

But Mr. Ross would be no better satisfied with class meet- 
ings, supposing the confession of sin to be omitted. He un- 
dertakes to prove that the class meeting system makes Pha- 
risees of real Christians, and the following is his argument:— 

*'The class-meeting system tends to make a Pharisee of 
the Christian. For, when the truly religious Methodist 
reveals his experience every week, in which his progressive 
sanctification is disclosed to the class, his brethren, of course, 
must think well of him. And be must, notwithstanding his 
humility, think well of himself. Such a man will have little^ 
peradventure, of sin, in his own opinion, to confess in the 
open class, if any in the more secret band. What next? 
Why, he becomes more and more confirmed in good opinions 
of himself, as he reaches a higher sanctification every week, 
while the brethren will be the more impressed by his humble 
look and honeyed relations of his triumphs over the flesh and 
Satan. What results from all this? Why, the man is made 
a Pharisee. For no man can tell every week in public clasa- 
meeting his supposed growth in grace, his joys and raptures, 
and see eyes swimming in exultation, and gazing upon him 
in fanatical or real religious sympathy — no man can pass 
through such secret, insidious, constant flattery without spirit- 
ual pride. The poor man could not help being a Pharisee, 
even if his whole religious training did not tend that way.— 
As it is, there is no help for h^m. Everybody sees it, even 
as he walks along the street. There -is an air about him not 
to be mistaken, as far as you recognize him. He has en- 
larged his borders, and made broad his spiritual phylacteries, 
even if he has laid aside the standing collar and rounded 
front. You see it as he smiles upon you, and talks with 
you by the way. As he reveals what he thinks of you, and 
what he thinks of himself, his heart speaks out — * God* I 
thank thee I am not as other men.' No. The class-meeting 
never did, and never can improve Christian character. It 
always has, and always will injure the piety of the good 
man. The laws of human nature, however improved by 
grace, decide the question. And facts, everywhere, in all the 
life of Methodism, sustain the opinion expressed as on a 
rock." 
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This is a broad caricatare. It is a premeditated burlesque 
on genuine religious experience, worthy of any infidel lec- 
torrer that ever entertained the baser sort by his Tammany 
Hall lucubrations. What is the purport of it when divested 
•f its distortions ? An acknowledged Christian me^ts with 
others- like-minded, at stated times, for the purpose of relating 
to them his religious experience, and of hearing theirs in 
torn. He endeavors to grow in grace aqd in the knowledge 
and love of God, and is conscious that the promised and im- 
parted influences of the Holy Spirit, in connection with his 
prayer and faith and circumspect living, are actually increas- 
ing his spirituality. He declares this to others, giving God 
the giofy, and his heart glows with grateful and joyous emo- 
tion while he speaks. His brethren have confidence in his 
deelarations, for, so far as they can observe, his walk accords 
with them. They magnify the grace of God in him with 
emotions corresponding with those of the speaker. What, in 
the estimation of Mr. Ross, is the inevitable consequence of 
this! That God is honored by this open testimony to his 
toodness and truth, and the power and excellency of the 
Christian religion, and others incited to press ardently toward 
the same blissful attainments ? No ! The man is made a 
Pharisee. He must think well of himself, and the rest will 
nwe him to understand that they think well of him. Hence 
Ee eannot help being a Pharisee. 

It would seem, then, that it is wholly unsafe for Christians 
to hold any intercommunion in relation to their own religious 
experience. They may talk on the politics of the day, or 
the events of the war. They may discuss the merits of the 
sermon, or of the preacher. They may argue questions of 
doehrine, and vilify other isects, but they must not relate to 
eaeh the facts of their religious experience. They must not, 
like the Psalmist, tell what God has done for their souls. To 
confess to eaeh other that they are sinners, would be highly 
dangerous. To speak of their religious enjoyments, would 
make them Pharisees. On this subject, therefore, they must 
maintain the silence of death. 

This is not all. The principle upon which Mr. Ross 
urorks out his conclusion, cannot be restricted to one particu- 
lar application. Suppose a member of the Presbyterian 
Choreh to be exemplary in his attendance upon all the means 
6 
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of grace according to the arrangements of his own chnrch, 
very diligent in improving his opportunities of usefulness, 
ready to contribute to the support of the church and the vari- 
ous benevolent institutions, a faithful Sabbath. School teaiBher« 
a visitor of the sick, and of those who are in prison, a useful 
tract distributer, and withal remarkably scrupulous and cir- 
cumspect in all his intercourse with the church and the 
world, yet cheerful in his temper, and urbane in his manners. 
"Will he not be conscious of his motives and purposes ? Will 
he be able to overlook wholly the difference between himself 
and many others in these respects ? And will not his brethren 
observe his excellencies, and speak of them*? Will none com- 
mend him either by words or actions? Will he not find out 
that he has secured the esteem and confidence of the churehf 
How, then, can he help being a Pharisee ? According to Mr. 
Ross's reasoning, he cannot. His is a gone case. And. what 
shall we say of those ministers who have secured great popcn- 
larity by their piety and talents, and eminent labors and use- 
fulness? Such, for instance, as Whitfield and Davies^ and 
Edwards and Tennent, and Payson and Summerfield? I 
will not ofiend my opponents by placing in the catalogue that 
arch-Pharisee, John Wesley. There can be no doubt that 
they were Pharisees,— every one of them — proud Pharisees. 
How could they help it? The applause which private mem- 
bers of the Methodist E. Church are greeted with, when they 
tell in class meeting ** their supposed growth in grace,*' th^ir 
**joys and raptures,*' and look around and ^* see eyes swim- 
ming in exultation, and gazing upon them in fanatical or real 
religious sympathy," is nothing to what was awarded to those 
men of God. Indeed, according to this principle of Mr. 
Ross, the better a man is the worse he is. The more emi-. 
nent the Christian, the greater the Pharisee. The only way 
for a man to keep from being a Pharisee, is to be so vicious 
that it is impossible for him to think well of himself, or for 
any one else to think well of him. I think I can console' 
Mr. Ross with the assurance that, until he brings forth works 
meet for repentance by ceasing to vilify others a thousand 
times better than himself, . and to do the work of infidels, he 
will be in no danger of becoming a Pharisee from any extra- 
vagant commendations by the Methodists. 
Class*meetiDg8, it seems, tend also to make selMeoeiTem 
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uid hypocrites. Says this writer : — " The results of the class- 
meeting are, if possible^ still worse upon the seeker, and mere 
professor of religion. Both these grades are induced by the 
whole influence of Methodism, to make a false religious ex- 
perience. To say nothing here of its mischievous teachings 
Dpon the subject of the evidences of regeneration, Methodism 
encourages its members to look for high excitement — enthu- 
siastic joy— fanatical delusions. And now, when the truly 
-good man tells his real experience, colored as it may be by 
his creed and his fancy, these seekers and mere professors will 
desire to give as good an experience too as they can — and 
Iroiii the very fact that they have no religion, they will, in the 
workings of the deceitful heart, be led to tell what is false, in 
self-deception-— even if they do not make a mock character 
for the occasion. O ! what facts would be disclosed, if we 
had the history of the class-meeting from the beginning ! Alas ! 
what will be the revelations of the Last Day !" 

Thanks to Mr. Roes for the light which this passage throws 
upon a very important matter. Writers have endeavored to 
account for the early corruptions of the Christian church. 
They have assigned various causes, but they have doubtless 
overlooked the main cause. This oversight could not be 
otherwise than detrimental to the cause of reform. We have 
BOW the true explanation. One luminous suggestion reveals 
the whole. The Apostle Paul made a practice of relating his 
experience, and it was generally pretty well colored by his 
ereed, if not by his fancy. He did this to the Ephesian Cliurch 
when taking his leave of them. He did the same thing to the 
multitude at Jerusalem, and before Agrippa. He does it more 
or less in all his epistles. In his Epistle to the Philippians, 
he runs on in this strain : — ^*'But what things were gain to me, 
these I counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord : for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung Uiat I may win Christ, 
and be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ. That I may know him and the power of his resur- 
rection, and the fellowship of his suffering, being made con- 
formable to his death. If by any means I may attain to the 
resurrection of the dead,'- du:. This practice was quite 
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enough to effect all the mischief. Both eeeken and mere 
professors would be led by it to make a false, religiom ex- 
perience. They would desire to give as good an experien<se 
as he did. 4"d from the very fact that they had no religion* 
they would, in the workings of the deceitful heart, be led to 
tell what is false, in self-deception— -even if they did not 
make a mock character for the occasion. No wonder that 
deceivers waxed worse and worse. The Apostle had himself 
to blame, for much of this. It is very plain that the elaes- 
meetings of the Methodists must contribute largely to revive 
and extend and prolong the evils of experience telling. AnCl» 
what is deeply to be deplored, the example of the Apestle 
has been followed by many ministers and members of chdrchee 
which have no class-meeting system. Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational ministers have recorded their experience in their 
diaries, or written it in letters to their friepds, and these letters 
and diaries have been published for the perusal of the whole 
community. And sometimes there is, in their statements, an 
appearance, to say the least, of " high excitement, enthusiastic 
joy," &c. Take a passage from the life of Dr. Pay son. 
Writing to his sister on one occasion, he says : — ^* Were I to 
adopt the figurative language of Bunyan, I might date this 
letter from the land of Beulah, of which I have been for some 
weeks a happy inhabitant. The celestial city is full in my 
view. Its glories beam upon me, its breezes fan me, its odors 
are wafted to me, its sounds strike upon my ears, and its spi- 
rit is breathed into my heart. Nothing separates me from it 
but the river of death, which now appears but an insignificant 
rill, that may be crossed at a single step, whenever God shall 
give permission. The Sun of Righteousness has been gradu* 
ally drawing nearer and nearer, appearing larger and brighter 
as he approached, and now he fills the whole hemisphere; 
pouring forth a flood of glory, in which I seem to float like 
an insect in the beams of the sun ; exulting, yet almost trem* 
hling, while I gaze on this excessive brightness, and wondering, 
with unutterable wonder, .why God should deign thus to shine 
upon a sinful worm. A single heart and a single tongue seem 
altogether inadequate to my wants : I want a whole heart for 
every separate emotion, and a whole tongue to express that 
emotion." — p. 462. 

I have known this passage to be quoted by Methodist 
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preachers, in their sermons, snd, althongfa they distinctly 
notified their congre^tions that the anthor was of another 
denomination, the eyes of the Methodists would brighten np, 
and sparkle, and become soffased, and actually swim in ex- 
altation. The same effect, only still greater in d^ree, is 
produced by repeating the experience of St Paul. Who 
conld imagine the amount of eiil which would inevitably 
grow out of a class-meeting including such men as St. Paul 
and Dr. Payson ? Mr. Ross may congratulate himself and 
the church that they have been removed out of the way by 
death* bat, unhappily for the reformation which he and Dr. 
Converse, and certain ** fathers and elders** of the Presbyte- 
rian Chnreh are engaged in, they being dead, yet speak. 
Their example continues to operate. 



NO. VI. 

Mft. Ross, as we have seen, objects to class-meetings on 
the ground that the practice of narrating religions experience 
tends lo make Pharisees and hypocrites — Pharisees of good 
men, and hypocrites of seekers of religion and mere profes- 
sors. It is altogether inconceivable to him that the piety of 
the devoted Christian should be strengthened by his frequently 
confessing Christ as his Saviour from sin and wretchedness,' 
and that his joy and peace and spiritual strength should cause 
the seeker and the mere professor of religion to see and to feel 
painfully their destitution, and to aspire ardently after the same 
blissful attainments. Vfho cannot see that by adopting the 
method of reasoning pursued by Mr. Ross, we can easily 
prove that the Presbyterian Church, as well as our own, is 
made up of two classes, the one consisting x>f Pharisees, the 
other of hypocrites. 

Having, in our defence of class-meetings, distinguished and 
separated them from band-meetings, the inquiry arises — Is 
there anything in the latter which will justify their being 
identified with the Romish Confessional T 

Mr. Ross is fully answered upon this point by the passage 

6» 
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which he qaotesfrom Mr. Wesley, who says, ''An objection 
much more boldly and frequently urged, is that ' all these 
bands are mere Popery.' I hope I need not pass a harder 
sentence on those |_most of them, at least] who affirm this* 
than that they talk of what they know not ; they betray in 
themselves the most gross and shameful ignorance.— Do they 
not yet know, that the holy Popish confession is the confes- 
sion made by a single person to a priest? And this itself is 
in no wise condemned by our church ; nay, she recommends 
it in some cases, — Whereas, what we practice, is the confes- 
sion of several persons, conjointly, not to a priest, but to each 
other. Consequently it has no analogy at all to Popish con- 
fession. But the truth is, this is a stale objection, which 
many people make against anything they do not like. It is 
ail Popery out of hand." 

This reply is pronounced by Mr. Ross to be " shuffling"— 
a '' mere cavil*' — '* frivolous, fallacious and foolish." He 
takes occasion to say of Mr. Wesley that '* he was one of 
the greatest cavillers that ever lived, and yet made the poorest 
out at dodging when hard pressed and cross-questioned." 
Had Mr. Wesley met with no opponent more formidable than 
this impudent and imbecile braggart, he would have had bnt 
little occasion for controversy. Let us now see how, in his 
own estimation, this doughty logician puts down Mr. Wesley 
—how he makes out an analogy between the confession of a 
single person to a single priest with the view of obtaining 
priestly absolution, and the mutual confession of several per- 
sons, for the purpose of mutual counsel, and with the view 
of praying with and for each other, without any expectation 
of pardon except from God as the result of deep repentance 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

He begins, ** Now let us keep fully before our minds what 
is the great delusion taught by Roman Catholics in this mat- 
ter. It is this — the priest is enthroned as God." And after 
informing us that the great want of human nature is relief 
from the burden of sin, and that confession to God with tme 
sorrow of heart will secure the desired relief, he adds:-— 
** But the moment you substitute the throne of the priest, or 
any place of confession for the throne of God — then the soul 
has found relief from the burden of sin, not by confession 
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with sorrow of heart, but by confession without sorrow of 
lieart*'\ The reader must not suppose that we have yet dis- 
covered the point of analogy. TVese are mere preliminaries. 
It will not answer for bim to see it, until he has been hood* 
winked a little. After some rhapsodical flourishes about the 
unwillingness of the sinner to confess to God, and his readi- 
ness to confess to. men, we are favored with a partial disclos- 
ure of the great principle which pervades and identifies the 
two systems. . '*Any confession (says he) of a wrong done 
to man, may be made, and the soul still feel sustained in its 
pride, by the remembrance that it has much of self-righteous- 
ness left.'* We have no comment to make upon this except 
that it is a stepping-stone— a medium of approximation to 
something.beyond. He then tells us over again, with con- 
siderable variation both of phraseology and sense, what is 
the great delusion of Rome. ** She gives the soul relief from 
the burden of sin by naked confession, and that not to God 
but to and through some other being,'''* And now we come 
to the long-deferred speciality. Now we are to be told ex- 
plicitly wherein consists the likeness of the Romanists, and 
the Methodist confessional. He says, **The very fact of 
telling sins against God to man, gradually obliterates the sense 
of guilt, extinguishes remorse, and leaves the soul prepared 
to draw iniquity with cords of vanity, and sin as it were with 
a cart rope." Here is '* the great principle involved in the 
confessional.*' It is the aimpUfact of telling sins against 
Oodto men, Methodist band meetings are identical with the 
Romish confessional, because at both there is confession of 
sin to men. '* Whether (as Mr. Ross beantifully and classic- 
ally expresses it), a man confesses to Priest Evermum, or 
there be a mutual confession between brother Tommy Love- 
to-tell-it, and brother Christopher Can*t-keep-it, or between 
sister Sally Slanderwink, and sister Susan Slacktwisted," the 
error is the same. To say that Methodist band meetings are 
not analogous to the Popish confessional because the confes- 
sion is not made by a single person to a priest for the purpose 
of obtaining pardon at the hand of the priest, but by several 
persons to each other, &c., is to trifle with the * great prin- 
ciple involved.' " 

That I have not misunderstood Mr. Ross, is plain from the 
remarks of Dr. Converse. He says, in an editorial, '*In re- 
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Bpect to the subject which Mr. Ross has discossed, the more 
we examine it, the more deeply are we impressed with the 
belief that the confes8ian%f sin to men^ whetlfer it be to 
priests or a class of laymen, has, and must have, a deceptive 
and corrupting influence." The tide of this editorial is ** Coir- 
FBssioN TO MAN." Wc thus find both these Presbyterian 
Editors committed against the doctrine and practice of coO" 
fessing sins to men. Dr. Converse adds, ** Where the eon* 
fessors regard this practice as a religious exercise— and it is 
so regarded in the regular class meeting — in nine eases oot 
of ten, they may obtain relief to their consciences, when there 
has been no deep contrition, and no humbling confession, 
opening the heart to the scrutiny of the heart-searching God.*' 

Let us now see how much is included in this astute pro- 
position — The canftstion of sin to men^ whether it be to a 
priest or a class oflaytnen^ has^ and must have a deceptive 
and corrupting influence! 

A man is arraigned upon the charge of having committed 
murder. The evidence is fearfully conclusive to the minds 
of the jury, and he is found guilty. He is so in fact. Bnt 
he continues to declare himself innocent. He is urged to 
confess his guilt by the ministers of law and the ministers of 
the Gospel. The former are desirous that the law should be 
magnified and made honorable, by his acknowledgment of the 
justice of its decisions and awards; and the latter entertain 
no hope of his obtaining foigiveness from God so long as he 
refuses to confess to the community^ his blood-guiltiness. At 
this point Mr. Ross, Dr. Converse and his patrons— fathers 
and elders of the Presbyterian Church — interpose, and warn 
him against making any confession to men, whatever may be 
the fact as to his innocence or guilt, assuring him that confes- 
sion of sin anywhere else than to God will and must have a 
deceptive and corrupting influence upon him. 

But perhaps the innocent man is about to be executed. 
There has been brought against him a formidable array of 
circumstantial evidence. The murderer is in the crowd. He 
is stung with remorse. He feels for a moment as though 
death, with an unburdened conscience, would be preferable 
to the mental agony which he endures. He is about to pro- 
claim himself the guilty man when the monitory teachings 
of Mr. Ross, Dr. Converse, and aged and respectable fathers 
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mud elders of the Presbyterian' Church, recur to his mind. 
He feels that he is not only excused from executing the 
pronaptings of his troubled conscience, but solemnly warned 
against the course. He may obtain temporary relief by con- 
fession to men, but he will only increase the ^difficulties in 
the way of the salvation of his soul. He has been instructed 
that the very fact of telling sins against God to men obliterates 
the sense of guilt, extinguishes remorse, and leaves the soul 
to draw iniquity with cords of vanity, and sin, as it were, with 
a cart rope, — that it mu8t have a deceptive arid corrupting 
influence. 

k member of the church is charged with a disgraceful 
crime. The evidence against him is strong, and excommu- 
nieition is inevitable. He denies the charge, appeals to the 
tympathy of his friends, and secures the support of a party 
in the church. The church is distracted by contention re- 
specting his case. A confession of guilt would remove all 
tnii difficulty. He feels, sometimes, as though it would be 
a relief to his oppressed conscience to make that confession. 
Bat he has read the articles and editorials of Mr. Ross and 
Dr. Converse against Methodism. He has no doubt that the 
band-meetings of the Methodists are identical with the Rom- 
ish confessional, because their exercises include confession 
of sin to men, and that such confession is dreadfully cor^ 
nipting. And as be has no desire to make himself any worse 
than he is, he of course withholds the confession which 
Would have vindicated the church and terminated its dis- 
tiaetions. 

Or perhaps the innocent brother — the devoted Christian — 
has been selected as a victim by the real perpetrator of the 
crime, and is condemned by the testimony of perjured wit- 
Bcties. Confession of sin to men would place him in his 
tnie position, but it may not be made. Let the guilty con- 
fcsa their sin to God and they may obtain forgiveness, but 
let them not enhance th6ir guilt and fortify their depravity by 
confession to men. If they are Presbyterians, let them, by 
all means, eschew confession of sin to men, and so keep 
Popery out of the Presbyterian Church. 

The father— the head of a family — finds that some depre- 
dations have been committed within his premises. The cir- 
eomstmees assure him that the mischief has been done by 
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some one of his children or his servants. All stoutly deny 
having done the deed. He is deeply perplexed. If he knew 
the aggressor to be one of his servants, he would be' obliged 
to dismiss him. If one of his children, it would be mbeeB- 
sary to adrnftister proper discipline. He urges a confession. 
But, he is a subscriber for the Christian Observer. They 
have read that paper, and, consequently, are fully prepared 
to estimate the moral character of the act to which he prompts 
them. They make confession to men I They know better. 
For, besides subjecting themselves to some inconvenrencey it 
would be wicked. It would be rank Popery. 

A member of the church, having long enjoyed the con- 
fidence of his pastor and brethren, is changed in his conduct. 
He appears dejected, and excuses himself from exercising in 
public. His case enlists all their sympathies. They ima- 
gine that he is in heaviness through manifold temptation, and 
pray for his deliverance. Whereas, he has been living in 
some secret but scandalous sin. If he were to confess it to 
them, instead of wasting their tears of sympathy over him, 
they would administer suitable rebuke. But he may not 
make the confession. It would be wrong. He must let 
them weep and pray for him as an afflicted brother, until the 
concealment of his guilt is no longer possible, and then they 
may stand aghast at his hypocrisy. 

Such are the profound and sublimated ethics taught by 
these Presbyterian editors, &c. Wonderful conservators and 
promoters of public morals are these men 1 They need not 
be astonished if the ignorant Methodists cannot appreciate 
their erudite teachings, but require something better adapted 
to the understandings of "grown children." What is thU 
hut inculcating hypocrisy ~^eri]Q\rimg\\.2.s a Christian duty—* 
not in terms, but in fact? And yet these men affect to be 
alarmed at the occasional temptations to hypocrisy connected 
with a system which requires of its adherents an open and 
candid avowal of their spiritual condition. 

I am happy to be able to say that the abominable doctrine, 
promulgated by these editors and fathers, is without the 
sanction of their Confession , of Faith. We there read the 
following: — "As every man is bound to make private con- 
fession of his sins to God, praying for the pardon thereof; 
""pon which and the forsaking of them he shall find mercy ; 
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80 he that scandah'zeth his brother, or the church of Christ, 
ought to be willing, by a private or public confession, and. 
sorrow for his jsin, to declare his repentance to those that are 
offended ; who are thereupon to be reconciled to him, and in 
love to receive him T' p. 68. According to this there is no 
incompatibility between confession of sin to men and a truly 
penitent confession to God. Have these men, in their zeal 
to overthrow Methodism, overlooked this? Perhaps they 
have no notion of being tied down to so antiquated a tenet. 
They may think themselves called upon to substitute for it 
sonfe new and more enlightened divinity. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear— if confession of sin to men is Popery, there 
is Popery in the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

Mr. Wesley is charged with a detestable perversion of 
James v« 16, for the purpose of vindicating his class-meeting 
system. But in order to sustain the charge of perversion, it 
is found necessary to misrepresent the object for which, this 
passage is adduced. Mr. Wesley quotes it in connection 
with band-meetings, merely to prove the duty of mutual con- 
fession, Sic. The formation of bands he regards as a pru- 
dential arrangement, not contrary to Scripture, yet not ex- 
pressly enjoined. There is no rule in Scripture, prescribing 
the particular manner of performing the duty. This is left 
to the discretion of the. church. His interpretation of the 
passage is fully sustained by Calvinistic commentators. Dr. 
Scott, in particular, who makes the following remarks u^n 
it: **The apostles next exhorted Christians to confess thsir 
faults one to another; this may mean either mutual acknow- 
ledgment of the faults into which they had fallen in their 
conduct towards one another, which would tend greatly to 
peace and brotherly love, or a communication reciprocally of 
their experience, and a confession of those things which bur- 
dened their consciences, which, when prudently managed, 
would make way for them to counsel, encourage and ex- 
hort one another, and be a direction to their prayers for each 
other, and thus tend to their inward peace, and healing of 
their souls. But this does not at all resemble the practice 
which Rome has absurdly grounded upon it, of the laity 
being required to confess all their secret sins to the priest, in 
order to their being pardoned and absolved." Will Mr. 
Ross chaiige Dr. Scott with '* shuffling" and *' cavilling," and 
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''trifling with the great principle involved in the confet- 
flional," because he afRrms that the reciprocal eonfession of 
sins by Christians, bears no resemblance to the Romiah 
practice of the laity being required to confess all their secret 
sins to the priest, in order to obtain from him pardon and 
absolution ? 

Mr. Ross professes to give us the true meaning of this 
passage. He says that it is happily expressed by Doddridge* 
whom he quotes as saying :— *' When you are consQions of 
having been really to blame, do not previously vindicate a 
conduct which your hearts condemn, but be frank in acknow- 
ledging it. Confess your faults one to another," &c. Bat 
he is not satisfied with this interpretation by Doddridge, nol* 
withstanding he commends it so highly. He undertakes te 
improve it by adding — ''*' Here is the simple requirement, to 
confess our faults one to another — under the dictate of con* 
science, in private to the individual, and when, and wherSf 
in our view suitable." This is as great a " curiosity in tha 
way of exegesis" as the Roman Catholic comment. It is 
obvious to any person of good sense that .the Apostle simply 
enjoins confession, without determining anything in respect 
to the manner or circumstances. The Roman Catholic has 
just as much authority for construing it to mean, " Confess 
your sins one to another, that is to the priests of the church," 
as Mr. Ross has for his construction, which prescribes that 
the. confession shall be '* in private, to the individual, and 
when and where in our view suitable." Mr. Wesley's com- 
ment, in his notes on the New Testament, agrees well with 
those of Scott and Doddridge. " Confess your faults^ 
whejther ye are sick or in health, to one another. He does 
not say to the elders : (this may or may not be done ; for it 
is nowhere commanded.) We may confess them to any one 
who can pray in faith. He will then know how to pray for 
us, and be more stirred up so to do." 

But Mr. Ross has rendered some service to the cause of 
truth by this strange comment. He has given the authority 
of the Apostle in favor of cor^ession to men^ and has thus 
condemned his own foolish and demoralizing conceit on this 
subject. What will Dr. Converse say to this ? 

The reader will remember that Mr. Wesley, in his reply 
to the objection under review, made use of the ezpres8ion» 
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**Do they not yet know that the only Popish confession is 
the confession made by a single person to a priest ? And 
this itself is in no wise condemned by our church ; nay, she 
leeomniends it in some cases.** Mr. Ross undertakes to 
tortare this into a concession in favor of the Romish Confes- 
sional. He says, *' Mr. Wesley here tells all who objected 
to his system, that while it was not Popish confession, yet, 
if it had been^ it would have been in no wise condemned, 
Diy, recommended in some cases by his cliurch ? Truly, 
Mr. Wesley, your denial that your class-meeting system is 
Popsry, is nothing; but your confession, that if it had been 
Popery, it would have been in no wise condemned, nay, 
recommended in some cases by your church, is everything. 
It ihows that you were a true churchman, and in this par- 
ticular, willing, if needs, to be a Roman Catholic.*'' But 
this, like every other attempt of this stupid bigot to deliver 
his brains of an argument, is a miserable abortion. Mr. 
Wesley does not profess or design to describe the entire 
'ystem of the Romish Confessional, but merely to point out 
one single feature of it, which is sufficient to illustrate the 
<i>flrerence between that system and band-meetings. Nor does 
he select the worst feature, or one exceptionable in itself. 
He takes the single fact of its requiring confession by a single 
person to a priest. And it is quite relevant to his purpose, 
to note that the Church, by which he means the Church of 
England, not the Methodist Church, in no wise condemns 
tliis practice, but in some instances recommends it. The 
force of this allusion is here — he was writing to a clergyman 
of the Church of England, the Rev. Mr. Perronet, vicar of 
Shoreham, in Kent. The objection he was answering had 
|>Mn urged by Churchmen. But if the Church recommended, 
in some instances, a practice so much nearer to Popery, 
there surely could be no propriety in Churchmen urging this 
objection to band-meetings. lie does not say wheiher he 
^proves of occasional confession to a priest or not. And if 
he had been speaking of Methodism, instead of the Esta- 
I*lishroent, there would have been no occasion for the remark, 
that, *'in this particular, he was willing, if needs, to be a 
Boman Catholic.*' Where does the Confession of Faith 
condemn the confession of a single person to a minister? If 
a Presbyterian minister should visit a murderer in his ecUy 
6 
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* would it be H violation of any law of )iis cliuriih Tor him to 

hear ihs confesaion of iIib tnunlerer, or even to urge him lo 

coofession? 1 graul ihnl it would be at variance with ihe 

newest new sr-buolisin of Mr. Itoee, Dr. Converse, anil ce^ 

' lain faihera and ddera nf the Presbyterian Church, but ihal 

; is another thing. And even Mr. Rosa is obliged to give his 

^ sanction to this practice, when he becomes the interpreter of 

St. James. lie understands tite apostle to require a coafee- 
p sion in private to the inilividuai. 1 presume he will nol say 

thai ministers are absolutely disqualiSed, by their ol!>ce, to 
hear confessionH, even when they are the injured persons. 
\ Bui he must either take this ground, or admit that confession 

I may, in some cases, be made in privaio Id a minister, ll 

turns out, therefore, that he is jnsi as willing lo be a Koman 
I Catholic, in this respect, as Mr. Wesley, Indeed, he ap- 

proaches nearer to Komauism, for he would reslriet eonfeB- 
[ sion lo this privacj', whereas, Mr. Wesley allows it between 

' several persons. The grand disiinction of Popish confes- 

I sion is that il i» made to ihe priest as ihe representative flf 

L God, empowereil to pardon authoritatively ilie individual 

r confessing, and with the view of ohlaiuiug absolution from 

the priest. 
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According lo Mr. Ro-^s and Dr. Converse, the great Jelii' 
sion of Romanism anil Methodism, in respect to confession, 
ia, they require confesEinn of sin to men. il sfems, also, 
that in connection with this there are two lillle delusions, ab- 
solution and pen a nee, both of which are imputed lo Meihoil- 
ism. Says Mr. Ross: — "But it may be asked jusl here 
whether absolution from sin ia granted at the Methodist con- 
fessional? We answer — Yes. Jiisl as really as at ihe Ro- 
man confessional." He then defines the absolution granted 
nt the latter to he " the fact distinrtly lunghi, that Ihe penilent 
■ there may find relief from the burden of ain, by laying il on 



(he bosom of ibe church, there represenlin^ Christ in the 
person n( the priest." But with all his hurdiiiood, he is not. 
prepared In impute this to Meihndism, and hence he imme- 
iiaiely varies his slaiemenl. "The real absoUnion," he fays, 
"ia granted by the fact, that ihe church in the name (jf Christ 
lequiies ua lo confess our ains ip its minisiers or membera." 
He ia now ready 10 define Meihodisl absolution, which he 
iaea as rullnns: — "Theabsolntion granted by the Methodist 
eonfeetiionnl, is the fact distinctly Uught, that Jesus Christ 
requires us to confess our fiiiilUoue to another, and that this 
conJeseiou is truly matie in ilie cla»i meeting." Is this all t 
And do not St James and Doctors Doddridge and Scott, Cal- 
trinistic commentators, leach thai we are lo confess our faults 
one 10 another! Has not Mr. Ross himself tan^hl the very 
flane thing in his comment upon St. James? Does not the 
Confession of Faith leach the same? For the sake of con- 
victing Melhodisai of Popery he is willing to convict St. 
iamea. Dr. Doddridge, Dr. Scott, himseir, and in fact, Ihe 
trhole Prealiyterian church, of Popery. Do all these leach 
Che doctrine of absolution f Is it not utterly astonishing that 
' an authorized minister of the Gospel can have the face to 
bring eo groundless a charge as this against 3 large Proleslani 
denomination f He cannot lind a single iitetauce in all the 
hialory of Methodism, in which the di>clrine of absolution by 
the aini«try h3;s been taught or practised, and he is obliged 
W reel his charge upon the simple fact, that we hold it to be 
ihe duty of Christians to confess their faults one to another. 
Bad Ite discovered, in his eager and hasty exploration of our 
nandard works, such a passage as occurs in the Confessioii 
of Pailli of his own church, he would have announced it with 
■ •olloy of excliimalions such as — " here it is ! Yes, here it 
M Look at it!" &c. On page 120 we find tliese words : 
^The Lord Jesua, as king and head of his church, hath 
therein appointed a government in the hand of church ollicers, 
dwiinel from the eivil magistrate. To these olTicers the keys 
of tlie kingdom of heaven are committed, by virtue whereof 
tiiey hav« power reepectirely to retain and remit eins, to shut 
that kingdom against the impenitent, both by the word and 
«aBniT«s ; and to open it unto penitent sinners, by the minis- 
iqr of the gospel, and by absuluiion from censures. 
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mion Khali require." Here is (he doctrine of absoluiion dis- 
tinctly taught, not only in effect but in terms. 

The reader, somewhat startled, may be ready to ask — Does 
the Preabylerian church hold to I'opish absolution? 1 answer 
—Not Certainly she does not! I would not, on any ac- 
count, be understood to intimate that ehe does. £ut the 
reader can see that if 1 were disposed to answer Mr. Ross by 
retorting the charge, 1 could make out a much stronger case 
against his church than be can against mine. The most 
charitable supposition in respect to him is, that he is equally 
ignorant of Uomanism and Methodism, and pitiably ignorant 
of both. The Roman Catholic doctrine is thus stated by the 
Council of Trent: " The power of forgiving and retaining 
sins, in order to reconcile the raithfnl who have sinned after 
baptism, was communicated to the apostles and Iheir lawful 
successors. Wherefore this holy synod, approving and re- 
ceiving the above most evident sense of these words of our 
Lord, condemns the vain interpretations of those persona who 
falsely restrict them to the power of preaching the word of 
God and publishing the Gospel in opposition to the inslitu- 
tions of this sacrament." And in the Catechism of this 
Council, we are taught that "Our sins are forgiven by the 
absolution of the priest. The voice of the priest, who ia 
legitimately constituted a minister for the remission of ains, 
is to be heard as that of Christ himself, who said to the Isme 
man, *Son be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven.' " Those 
who "affirm that the priest's sacramental absolution is not x 
judicial act, but only a ministry to pronounce and declare 
that the sins of the party confessing are forgiven," are pro- 
nounced "accursed." See Elliot on "Komanism," vol. i. pp. 
305, 306. 

Mr. Ross refers to formal absolution by [he priest as a very 
unimportant circumstance, giving a sort of finish to the delu- 
sion, but not of the essence of absolution. This consists in 
teaching that it is the duty of Christians to confess their faults 
one to another. But I need say no more upon this point. 

Equally futile and ridiculous is his attempt to fasiea upon 
ns the charge of holding to penance. I would pass it on 
without notice were it not that he connects with it a personal 
reference to Mr. Wesley. He represents that honored divi^^, 
■ conceding tlml his system leads to penance 
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He finds tiiis ptelendcd conce.ssion in these tFords, " By ap- 
■plying both ihe ihreats and promises of God to these real, 
vol nominal penitents, and crying to God in iheir behalf, we 
eadeavored to bring iliem back (n the great shepherd and 
bishop of their souls; not by any fopperies of the Roman 
Church, allhnugh in some measure countenanced by anliquily. 
In prescribing hair shirts, and bodily austerities, we durst not 
follaw even the ancient church, although we had unawares, 
bath in dividing the oi pisioi, the believers from the rest of 
■he society, and in separating iho penitents from ihem, and ap- 
^ntjng a peculiar service for ihem." Prom this he infers 
that if Mr. Wesley had dared, be would have had all the fop- 
peries of Rome, including hair shirts and bodily austerities; 
and he predicts thSt they must "all corae in lime, if the Me- 
(Jiodist church shall dare to carry otit the class-meeting sys- 
tem to its proper and perfect results." Now any man of 
common sense can perceive, without a second llioughl, that 
Mr. Wesley meant noitiing more nor less than that he durst 
not rary from the holy Scriptures, although, in so doing, ho 
would be conforming to the most ancient and venerable eccle- 
siastical auihorily. This looks very much like Popery. To 
lay aside irony, i ask, is it not the very essence of Protestant- 
ism t But Mr. Ross has undertaken to put down Methodism, 
and if the end do not sanctify the means, they must go un- 
Mnetified. As to Mr. Wesley being restrained by the fear of 
flien from carrying out his convictions of truth and duty, his 
frllole history refutes the mendacious imputation. And we 
DOW say to Mr. Ross, distinctly and emphatically, that the 
Meihodisls of the present day dare lo, and icUl sustain their 
' institutions, carrying them out, as far as they can, to their 
' proper and perfect results, in despite of him, and all whom 
be can league with him, in his unhallowed and persecuting 
ApposittoD. 

1 shall not condescend to answer particularly the charge 
diat confession of sin, as taught by the Methodists, hardens 
ihe conscience i and that this tendency is actually exemplified 
inlhe moral character of "the Methodist common mass." Nor 
is it necessary to enter upon a very elaborate refutation of the 
eliBqe that it leads to an abject submission lo priestly con- 
lid. The absurdity of this is suAtcienlly indicated by iha 
(ael that our people are at liberty to exercise their own Hit 
6* 
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cretion as to whom ihey ahall coiiresa their faults, or when, 
k They are not obliged to form bands. And if iliey deeire lo bo 

H OTgEUtize Ihemselves, they can choose their associates. Intleecl, 

k they are at liberty lo select for their most iDlimate confidants, 

members of other churchea, Presbyletians, or Baptists, or 
' Proieetant Episcopalians. I have shown that they are not 

required lo confess lo their leaders in class meeting. And if 
they were, the whole power of the confessional would be in 
the hands of laymen. 

To this Mr. Ross would probably reply that the leader is 
the mere tool of the preacher, being dependent upon him for 
his appointment, and liable to be removed by him at his plea- 
sure. But these circumsbncea are not sufiicienl caose to 
create such abject subserviency. Will he contend that all 
the officers of the general gnvernment who are dependent 
upon the President for their appointment to olEce, and liable 
to be removed by him at his discretion, are therefore the luerB 
tools of the President? And yet they are far more likely (o 
be in this condition of vassalage than are Methodist clasB- 
leadera ; because their offices entitle them to large salaries; 
while the office of class-leader is without emolument. More- 
over, the class-leaders hold in their hands, to a great estent, 
the support of the preacher. In the first place, they consti- 
tute B majority of the quarterly conference, which deter- 
mines the amount to be allowed him for table expenses. 
Secondly, ihey receive from the classes what they aro will- 
ing to give for his support. His entire living must pass 
through their hands. Upon them it depends, to a very mate- 
rial extent, whether the members give or withhold : so that 
all the power of pecuniary patronage is with them. Nor has 
he any means of enforcing his support. There is nothing 
of the nature of a legal contract binding the church to give 
him anything. Nothing, therefore, could be more impolitic 
than for the preacher to thwart unnecessarily the judgment 
and wishes of his class- leaders. If, in the mere wantonness 
of power, he displace one or more of them, the sympathies of 
the rest will be against him, and his condition will be decidedly 
unenviable. He will have alienated from him those whose 
zealous co-operation is indispensable to his success, spiritual 
or temporal. The Canaanitish king was not more helpless, 
after the excision of his thumbs and great toes, than is the 
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Methodist pastor wiihoul the concurrence and support of his 
class-leal] ers. 

Mr, Boas gives aa evidence of the eerviliiy of our people 
lliat " they submit to have iheir immense iihieracy quartered 
VpOD ihem." We commend him for the moderaiion with 
which he complains iii this inatauce. Tliis is but a small 
part of the grievance. The Methodists not only submit to 
all this, but greatly desire it, regarding this mode of diairihut' 
ing miDielerial labor and oversight, as preferable to any other, 
and esteeming their minisiers very highly in love for their 
work's sake. It is doubtless very much to their discredit 
tbal they do not reject the Methodist ministry allogeiher, and 
mpport that of the Presbyterian church; but we must endea- 
Tor to bear patiently the ills which we cannot cure, 1 have 
DO doubt that Mr. Ross has to endure much personal incon- 
venience and annoyance from the perverseness of ihe public 
Ir general, and tlie Methodists in particulnr, in respect to this 
wry matter. But let him cheer up. He may yet see a 
brighter day, when (he civil magistracy he aroused to the 
ditcbsrge of their duly, and shall carry out the very repub- 
licBn principle of putting down, by force of law, whatever 
doctrines and practices are condemned by himself, Dr. Con- 
verse, and certain " fathers and elders" of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

K 

^^^TffiitRE remain to be reviewed two more of Mr. Ross's pre- 
'l«nded arguments to prove that confession of sin, as provided 
for in the rules of the band-societies, is demoralizing. The 
first is in these words : — " Let people talk about sin habilu- 
- »lly, especially secret thoughts and emotions, as a prescribed 
mond of duly, whether at the Roman Catholic confessional, 
ar in the Methodist class or band-meeting, or in a — New York 
Moral Reform Association, or anywhere else, and you break 
down the natural barriers Ood has erected 
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' ahame of htiman nature, to say nothing of quenching the 

' Spirit," I grant that talking about sin as ungodly men are 

y supposed lo talk about it — as a mereenleriainmenl — wiihout 

. any abhorrence of it — or ptrhaps taking pleasure iu those by 

whom it was commitlcti, if not boasting of their own pro- 

I ficieiicy in crime — is of a very pernicious tendency; but this 

is ver3'difrerent from a mutual anil penitent confession of sin 

with the object of assisting each other to obtain a triumph 

I over it. There is as great a diflerence between these two 

i ways of conversing about sin as there is between quoting 

f Scripture in mere jest, and quoting it for grave and suilable 

purposes; or between laking the name of God in vain, and 

pronouncing it reverently in worship. But confessing frora 

L religious motives, or as a " prescribed round of duty," only 

' makes a bad matter worse iu the view of this sagacious 

[moralist. Did it never occur to his very- penetrating and 
discriminating mind titat thinking of sin habitually, espe- 
cially as a prescribed round of duty, must be very corrupting, 
and that, consequently, confession of sin to God must be a 
I very dangerous practice f He thinks that "Satan himself 

never, even in Romanism, invented a system more certain to 
produce a lax morality." Poor simpleton I He is marvel- 
ously ignorant of Satan's devices, if this is the worst he has 
any knowledge of. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion Aat 
Satan, the god of this world, has blinded his eyes so as to 
make him a more ready and cflcctive agent in opposing 
Methodism. Indeed, committing sin every day is, with 
him, a comparatively trifling matter. With this the best of 
Christiana are chargeable according to his creed. But for two, 
or three, or four of such, having full confidence in each other, 
to meet once a week, lo confess their sins lo each other, to 
counsel each other, and lo pray together for pardon, and for 
grace lo overcome temptation in future, is an awful affair—a 
wickedness to be punished by ihe judges. They had far 
better be at the ball-room, or the horse-race, or the card-table, 
or the theatre, or engaged in practising any other of Satan's 
devices. So decides this Mr. Ross. He endeavors lo enlist 
against UB whatever prejudice may exist against ihe New 
York Moral Reform Association. Il is not necessary for me 
to say anything for or agaitisl this institution. The cases are 
not analogous. Its friends meet not lo confess their own sins. 



bst lo cDDsider the sins of oihera, wiih [be view of reforming 
Aem. 

We must now gird up ihe loins of our minds for a contest 
wiUi anoiher of his argumenta. This ia drawn from iho 
queetloae lo be asked at the band-meeting. They are these: 
— "I. What known sin have you committed since our last 
meeting? 2. What particular tempistiona have you met 
with? 3. How have yon been delivered ? 4. What have 
yon thought, said or done, of which you doubt whether it be 
ain or not!" DiRering from Mr. Rosa, we think that the 
serious propoaal and answering of theae questions must 
lend LO a Eulutary habit of aelf-inapection ; to a self-knowledge 
that could not be easily acquired in any other way ; lo more 
than ordinaiy skill in delecting the wiles of the great enemy ; 
lo ft thorough acquaintance with the murals of Christianity; 
and stso to timely encouragement and aid under stibtile and 
■cvere lemplalions. lie seems to think that they must, as a 
jMUerof course, lead to obscene disclosures. We see no 
neceesity for this. The persons asking and answering them 
krs UDt supposed to be debauchees and prostitutes. And if 
dkejr were, I should like to know how they would be so much 
■ton corrupted by confessing iheir sins, than by corainiltiug 
dMKi T Such persons are not likely lo form associations for 
mch purposes. They will doubtless talk about their sins; 
bat with all his professed familiarity with Suian and his de- 
vices, he never heard of such a thing as persona of this Hass 
meeting slatcdiy lo confess their sins and temptations lo each 
other, and to pray with and for each other that Uod would 
forgive Uiem, and endow them with grace to break off from 
sit), and shun the appearance of evil. Should he push his 
inquiries in this direction, he will be much more likely lo find 
them fortifying themselves in crime by interchanging such 
sentiments as these: — God ordained every man's character 
and conduct, with whatever comes to pass in the world, before 
he made the world itself, as the preacher said, so that we are 
JuBl what ho made us and wills us lo be. If he had not fore- 
ordained and brought lo pass, the actions which we have per- 
formed, we could not have performed ibem, as we slioiild 
have been compelled to perform those which he did foreordain. 
The fact that we have performed thero is the proof that they 
w«re foreordained. And if we did it freely and willingly aa 
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the preacher insists, so much the better. We have not only" 
done just what God willed we should, long before we had any. 
wills of our own, but we have done it without any rebellioit 
or constraint. And if he has foreordained that we shall da 
otherwise in future, we shall do so as a matter of course. — In- 
deed, if they could be induced to form bands, and be governed 
in their meetings by the rules of the Methodist discipline, 
their confessions would soon lead to true penitence and to 
reformation. But these meetings were not designed for such, 
but for the members of the church — for spiritually minded 
men and women seeking higher attainments in spirituality. 
All the questions relate intimately to' the spiritual welfare of 
the parties. That matters of some delicacy should occasion- 
ally come up would not be wonderful. The consciences of 
the Corinthian Christians were exercised about such matters, 
and they not only talked them over, but also consulted the 
apostle Paul respecting them. Nor did he rebuke them. He 
solved their scruples, and in doing so, said a number of things 
which could not, without obvious impropriety, be made the 
subject of pulpit discourse. Should there be any interchange 
of sentiment respecting his meaning, it must be in very select 
companies — band- meetings in reality, if not in name. And 
yet no Christian charges the apostle, or the Corinthians, with 
impropriety, much less with obscenity. This consists not in 
the simple fact of making such things the subject of discourse, 
but in the manner and occasion of so doing. It is presumed 
that Mr. Ross would not charge all physicians with obscenity, 
and yet, poor human nature is allowed to have no secrets 
into which they do not pry, and which they do not make the 
subject of conversation and even of lectures. And it is a 
mistake to suppose that the temptations of Christians are 
mainly temptations to violate the law of chastity, or that their 
sins are mainly violations of that law. Is Mr. Ross willing 
to have it understood that the most eminent members of the 
Presbyterian Church could not meet for the purposes con- 
templated by Methodist band meetings, without weekly con- 
fessions of fornication or adultery, or at least of temptations to 
such sins ? 

But this is Mr. Ross's great argument. He lays much stress 
upon it. " There is," says he, ** absolutely, no question by 
possibility, which a Roman Catiiolic priest may ask, but may 



be asked by ihe bund leader ! ! No, not one. The vileat 
queslions lo be found in Dena' Theology, and vhich ihe 
priest is required to ask, may be pul lo every member of 
ft band meeling, and they have bound themselves to answer.'* 
If be mean by this, that the putting of such queslions ia 
mdhoHxed, hia assertion is wholly gratuitous ; and to say that 
because one set of queslions may or miisl be asked, another 
and very dilferenl set is authorized, is certainly not very con- 
clusive reasoning. If he mean (hat it is merely possible thnt 
such queslions may be asked, we admit Ihe proposition. To 
deny that il is possible for professors of religion to do 
very foolish and wicked things, would be to contradici the 
evidence furnished by Mr. Ross's own conduct. And we 
Birongly suspect that Ihe foul misconduct of Presbyterian 
mrnisters, in some instances, which has compelled their 
bre^ren to sit in ashes and weep, has been preceded and 
accompanied by questions not much belter dian the vilest in 
Den's Theology, and also, that their vmhrstood and «n- 
fueationed right lo interrogate their church members re' '• 
ipeeting IhHr religious stale, and that in private, has been 
abBsed lo the destruction of confiding innoceui'e. 

Mr. Ross' argument is not yet exhausted. He claims thai 
fliese queslions cover the whole ground of the Romish Oon- 
feSBional. If he mean by this thai they are so general, that 
all the particular intcrrogutories of the Romish confessional 
may be classed under them, 1 reply — ^This may be no jnat 
ground of objection. It may be very proper lo ask general " 
qanlions when it would be very indecorous to question mi- 
nutely. Every person endowed with common sense practi- 
cally recognizes this maxim. It is a universally allowed 
practice lo inquire of persons respecting (heir health ; and yet 
to require, by minute interrogations and cross queslioning, a 
particular account of all the bodily ailments of our friends 
and acquaintances would be deemed an outrage upon the pro- 
prieties of social intercourse. I give this merely to show that 
'dw right to ask general questions does not imply the right to 
■ak whatever particular questions they may be supposed lo 
mmprehend. 

To make ibis argument as elTcctive as possible, he "boldly 
IhfbwR open," as Dr. Converse expresses it, " ilie doors" of 
the baud-meeting. " JubI ihink," says he, " thai these quss- 
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tions (the vilest questions in Den's Theology), may be asked 
by married men and married women, and young men and young 
women, of one another in the band-meetings." The obvious 
design of this infamous passage is to make the impression 
that indecent questions are authorized by the rules of band- 
meetings, to be proposed and answered in companies compris- 
ing both sexes, married and single. But this is not the 
whole of the entertainment which he provides, and over which 
Dr. Converse and his patrons — fathers and elders — smack 
their lips with such rare gusto. He proceeds, '* Just think 
of sister Sally Slanderwink leaning from that band-meeting 
bench, where confessions are to be made, and whispering to 
sister Susan Slacktwisted as follows." Then come several 
questions and answers in Latin. The understanding is that 
they are too indecent to admit of being translated for the press. 
It would not answer so well to employ men as his actors in 
this scene. The entertainment would not be so rich. It 
greatly increases the effect of the illustration to put the hawdy 
dialogue into the mouth of females. I hesitate not to pronounce 
this a gross outrage upon the female sex in general, and upon 
Christian females in particular. Two, or three, or four Chris- 
tian ladies, having confidence in each other, and desiring to 
grow in grace, cannot meet weekly, for the purpose of mutually 
confessing their sins, if they have committed any in the inter- 
val ; telling each other kindly and faithfully of their faults ; 
reviewing their temptations, and the manner in which each 
was delivered from temptation ; and praying with and for each 
other ; without huddling their heads together, and gloating, and 
chuckling, and becoming excited, over matters connected with 
sexual intercourse. He has laid all the libertines in the land 
under special obligations to him. They owe him a vote of 
thanks. He has efTectually endorsed the leading tenet of their 
creed — Female virtue is not to be trusted. And here is the 
reason why he would not tolerate band-meetings in the Pres- 
byterian Church. Just think of the wife of the Rev. . 

No ! I will not dishonor the name of any Christian lady 4>y 
connecting it with the dark supposition. Just thinki thent 
of any four respectable Presbyterian ladies of your acquaint- 
ance, met for the purposes contemplated by band-meetings, 
leaning over towards each other, and proposing to each other 
questions so vile that the translator and vender of them was 
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srreHted as dangeroiis to public morals, and you have, embO' 
died, the great reasou why Mr. Rosa would not tolerate ihose 
meetings within the pale of his communion. 

Perhaps it will be said in reply to this, ihal, as Roman 
Catholic femalesmaybe so far corrupted by the Confessional as 
to hear and answer such questions, there is no reason to think 
that Proieslant females might not through the influence of 
band-meelings. But Caiholic females do not voUinlarily pro- 
pose to each other the questions of the Confesaional. The 
priest claims to stand in ihe place of God. They are given 
to anderstand ihal they depend upon him for the forgiveness 
of their Bins. In order lo forgive them, he must know what 
■ins they have committed, and what are (he aggravating or 
mitigating clrcumsiauces. This knowledge is also necessary 
to enable him lo determine the proper amount of penance or 
eaiisfaction. God is omniscient; but the priest must obtain 
bis knowledge by the Confessional. The modesty of the con- 
fessor is found to be an obstacle to ihatfreeuesa of confession 
which is required, and hence measures arc resorted lo to over- 
come it. The Catechism of the Council of Trent speak* 
thiif : — " Siitl more pernicious is the conduct of those who, 
yielding to a foolish bashfulness, cannot induce themselves 
lo confess their sins. Such persons are lo be encouraged by 
exhortation, and to be reminded that (here is no reason what- 
ever why they should yield lo such foolish delicacy ; that to 
no one can it appear surprising if persons fall into sin, the 
common malady of the human race, and the natural append- 
age of human misery." Elliol on " Romanism," page 313. 
It is also found necessary lo aid ihe persons confessing. This 
is done in part by books, in which ihey are instructed to 
catechize themselves before confession, and in which the 
topics of confession, if not the questions, are supplied. Be- 
sides this, the priest must ask questions. For this work he 
is carefully trained, in his education for the priesily offics.l 
He is inKlrucled to propose his questions cautiously, so as toM 
Sraw oul the penitent by degrees, as a skilful lawyer cros^ 1 
questions his witness, and leads him on to disclosures nol 
intended. Thus the anticipated hinderances from female mo- 
desty are gradually overcome. Il is also worthy of remark 
r->tl>al the questions of ihe Romish Confessional are framed for 
iverted, and even, for very wicked persons, Whal i 



there like this in band-mee tings ? Two or lliree persons, do- 
siring a more intimate communion on aubjecls closely con- 
vilh their present a ' 
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elemal salvj 
wise provideil for, agree to meet together. To S' 
freedom of intercourse desired, Ihey must be of the same sex, 
and all married or single ; and all pledged lo a full and candid 
disclosure of their spirilual condition. The latter requirement 
is obviously necessary lo secure confidence, as very few would 
be willing to uncover their hearts before those who assume 
the privilege of sitting in cautious reserve and acting as men- 
tors only. Now to suppose that Protestant females, uniting, 
of their own arcord, from such motive?, and for such pur- 
poses, would voluntarily propose lo each other questions ao 
revolting to the modesty of Roman Calholic females that they 
must be introduced by degrees, and artfully prefaced with 
such as are calculated lo throw them off their guard — the an- 
swers lo which are extorted by the conviction that they are 
necessary lo absolution, and that without absolution from the 
priest there can be no salvation, is to suppose that unconverted 
Roman Catholic females are far superior in modesty lo con- 
verted Proiestant females. Surely these Protestant women 
must be wanton jades ! It must be necessary lo keep them 
under the rigid surveillance of the opposite and purer sex. 
It wdl never do lo let them have meetings for mutual confes- 
sion and prayer, no matter what St. James may say. Let 
their privileges of associating together be restricted to tea 
parlies and sewing parlies, where they may indulge in the 
more fprofitable business of talking over everybody's sina 
but their 
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While Mr. Ross contends that band-meetings are identical 
principle with the Romish Confessional, he admits that 
diOerence between them, but ihe reader must 
not suppose that the diflerence ia in favor of Methodism. 
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He seems very moderate, it is true, when he (ells us that 
these meetings are ilie Romiah Confessional in ihc bud, hut 
in iilusiraijiig the diiTerent^e, he makes them out to be far 
worse. He says : " The class-meeting Conresaiona], if car- 
ried out as Mr. Wesley planned it, and as it is in the Dis- 
cipline, would make (he Methodist Church the moat hideous 
school for ecandal in the world." He ihinks it impossible 
Aat they should keep each other's aeerets. He admits that 
At priest, " good Tat fellow, can keep the secrets of his con- 
fessional," but then he is in different circumstances from the 
1 MelhodJBla. " He has no wife, nor child, nor neighbor, nor 
larm, nor merchandize — he has nothing to do all day long, 
* but 10 drink cold water and aay his prayers. He can, there- 
fore, afford lo keep secrets. Besides, he believes that the 
i devil will catch him if he tells ; or, if Salan spares him, he 
knows the Pope will not. The priest, therefore, will give 
op anything in the world, even his virginity, rather than tell 
the secrets of the confessional." So much for the priests. 
i "But what," he adds, "shall these eight hundred thousand 
' Methodists do with other people's sin ? Why they will 
burst unless they lell ihem, and tell them ihey will." In 
jeply lo all this, I ask — would it be no discredit to a Method- 
I ist to violate the confidence reposed in him T Does he not 
« believe that the devil wilt catch him if he be guilty of treaehe- 
I ryl Would he be in no danger from the Discipline? If the 
I Methodists believed that God has from "all eternity unchange- 
r ably foreordained whatsoever comes lo pass — that ihoae who 
are predestinated unto life are so predestinated without any 
foresight of faith or good works, or any moral dispositions, 
or desires, as conditions, or causes of Iheir election — that 
ihey may fall into grievous sins, which scandalize others, aa 
' Weil as wound their own consciences, and yet cannot fall 
I from their state of Justification — thai the devil cannot calcli 
|l Ihemi no matlcr how treacherous they may be — that they 
1 may be carnal and sold under sin, and yet be as holy as St. 
■ Paul was — if the Methodiais believed this, they might vio- 
r late the trusts conSded to llum with as litde hesitancy as 
I Mr. Roaa violal«s the truth. But ihey hold lo a very dif- 
I ferent failh. Moreover, if mutual confession between three 
I or four persons must necessarUy produce scandal upon 
I hrge a scale, what must be the effect of a system which pro- 
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▼ides for confessions of licentiousness before the whole con- 
gregation ? In the discipline of the Presbyterian Church* we 
find the following: — 

** At the next meeting of the Presbytery, the charges shall 
be read to him, and he shall be called upon to say whether 
he is guilty or not. If he confess, and the matter be hate 
2,uii flagitious; such ^s drunkenness, uncleanness, or crimen 
of a higher nature, however penitent he may appear, to the 
satisfaction of all, the presbytery must, without delay, sus- 
pend him from the exercise of his office, or depose him from 
the ministry ; and, if the way be clear for the purpose, ap- 
point him a due time to confess publicly before the congre^ 
gation offended, and to profess his penitence." " Confession 
of Faith, page 402. 

I have put in italics the parts to which I would direct 
special attention. What will Dr. Converse say to this ? 
Suppose the man whom he reports as having confessed in 
class-meeting, with such disastrous results, had been a Pres- 
byterian minister, and had confessed, first to his Presbytery, 
and then to his congregation, would the husband of the guilty 
woman have felt any more comfortable, or the tongue of 
scandal found less employment? 

Mr. Ross draws a very vulgar and ludicrous caricature of 
the nature and process of band-meeting confessions. He 
says: ** It is the swap of sins/' He represents sister Sally 
Slander wink as *' relieved of her burden," and as having 
*^ taken mto her bosom sister Susan's, and that of all the rest 
of the band. She goes home. She looks solemn and mys- 
terious. And as her head bows over the shuttle, or bobs at 
the flax wheel, or jerks as she pulls the needle — no wonder 
her eyebrows are drawn up, and her mouth is drawn down, 
and the gray eye winks from time to time — for she has 
the sins of a whole band-meeting of women on her soul, ex- 
cept her own. And sister Susan Slacktwisted has the same. 
And brother Tommy Love-to-tell-it, and brother Christopher 
Can't-keep-it, have, in like manner, each of them, the guilt of 
a whole band of men on their consciences — except their own. 
And so have all in the two thousand bands." 1 cannot be 
expected to answer all this. Those who can believe it, can 
believe anything. But I will take the liberty to suggest to 
Mr. Ross that when he writes again, he may experiment 
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(tpon the "amazing greenness" of some of liis readerB, by 
aesnring them ihat when a Melhodisl fails lo effect a swap 
of his sins, he sells ihem for so much a sin, and gives the 
raoaey to the preacher. This will doubileaa excite their 
piDUB horror and iheir patriotism lo the highest pitch, and 
Iboy will be ready to exclaim, Away with the Methodists 
from ihe earth : diey are not fit lo live. He need not fear 
that he will not be believed. Dr. Converse will douhllcss 
nndertake (o furnish examples. 

We may also be allowed to amuse and instruct ourselves a 
little by a comparison between the Methodist confessional and 
the Presbyterian confeaaional ; and we are ready to concede 
that the latter has the advantage greatly. There is no " swap 
ef sins" here. So far from one having to bear the sins of 
many, many bear the sins of one. The drunken, or unclean 
minister lays the burden upon the whole Presbytery, which 
they take and distribute, giving to all an equal portion. And 
then the burden of each is to be siiil farther reduced by a sub- 
division of ihe whole among the congregation. By this time 
the dividend of responsibility will be so small that none of 
the brethren or sisters will have occasion lo draw up the 
eyebrows, or draw down ihe mouth, or wink with the eye, 
or in any way look solemn and mysterious. This is cer- 
tainly a much better arrangement. Perhaps we may attend 
to this matter at our next General Conference. 

Another point at which Romanism is superior lo Method- 
ism is this — "The Roman Catholic is not afraid lo inist his 
priest almost to the fullest extent. The Methodist is afraid 
to Imst his brotherhood lo the same degree. Hence he must 
necessarily give a false pledge when he enters the band. It 
ie preposterous lo ihink that any one will tell all his sins," 
Ac. Now in oppoajlion lo this, let it be kept in mind: — 
1. That pariicular confession is not required in class-meet- 
ings. 2. That no one is required to be a member of a band. 
tf. That those who are united in bands are supposed to have 
confidence in each other. 4, That they can withdraw from 
thoir respective bands at pleasure. Let ihese facts be con- 
lidered, and the alleged necessity for hypocrisy is dissipated. 
Indeed, this objection is a hard thrust at the Christian reli- 
pon. Highwaymen, burglars, counterfeiters, can keep each 
other's secrets, but Christian men and women must neccssa- 









rily TJoIale solemn pledges voluntarily assumed. Tliey can- 
uotcondde in each other's honor auci vemciiy. As to men 
associaling in these hands for the purpose of playing the 
hypocrite, we think it, al least, very improbable. Hypocrites 
would shriuk from such an ordeal. They would be sure of 
detection. They would much prefer, with Mr. Ross, a syH- 
lem in which they would not be so closely interrogated. 

The editor of the Christian Chronicle, a Baptist paper, 
published in this city, has been so pleased with (he articlea 
of Mr. KoEs, that he has republished ihem, in whole or in 
part, He, loo, diDcIaims any intention " lo attack the mem- 
bers of another religious body." But he thinks it both our 
privilege and our duly to examine ihe subject of church 
organization, both in general, and in its particular develop- 
ments. He says "tie shall always be happy to see his Con- 
gregational system tested." We fully agree with him as to 
the right and the obligation to examine whatever systems of 
doclciue or policy solicit public acceptance aud support, and 
may yet do him the favor of testing his Congregational eys; 
tern. Uul we shall endeavor to do it with some decency of 
manner. He, also, "is b truck with the resemblance whicb 
the Methodist organization bears to that of Romanism." He 
has a long editorial upon the subject of coiiression, in which 
be admits the duly of confessing to men, but thinks that the 
confession should be exclusively to the person offended. 
"It will not do," he says, "for us to confess to another. 
What does it matter to A, that we have sinned against B; or 
to B, thai we have sinned against C ? What good could it 
do to them or ourselves, to confess to them sins committed 
against other persons? None whatever." Bui what shall 
bo done when the sin is not so much against any parlicular 
individual, as against society — involving deeply the interests 
of the church 1 Must there be no confession in snch case I 
In reference lo the band-meeting, he thinks that the "re- 
gulation which BpeciUcs thai the members of ihe band-meet- 
ing must be all males, or all females, all married, or all un- 
married, is of itself sulRcient lo condemn them." Does he 
intend lo lay down ihe licentious principle ibal whatever 
may wilh propriety be said or done, in the most select com- 
pany, of two or three, may with equal propriety be said or 
done, in promiscuous companies, including male aud female, 




married and eioglen young and old T Or would he deny lo 
ChrisJans ihe privilege of intercourse on all malierfi that in- 
lereal ilieir consciences, unless they are prepared lo discuss 
tbem in a public and promiscuous assembly I However 
plausible ihis eenlence may appear at first sight, it is as 
niperficial in sense, as it is oracular in the manner of its an- 
nounce men t. 

I have already said that band -meetings have nearly gone 
into disuse, at least in ibis country, but 1 have not availed 
myself or this fact in the argument upon their merila, bc- 
eaiue our Discipline is justly responsible for them. I am 
not aware that they have been discontinued on aircount of 
any injorioua practical results. Several causes have doubt- 
leas contribuied lo their discontinuance. In the first pbice, 
they are perfectly voluntary. Secondly, they are very hable 
lo be broken up by marriages and removals, and it is not easy 
to find persons with whom we can consent to be upon such 
terms of intimacy; and, when we find lliem, ibey may not 
reciprocate fully the feelings we entertain towards them. 
Thirdly, the great increase of spirilually-minded ministers 
and members, of difierent denominations, makes it easier to 
find persons with whom we can communicate on matters of 
private interest, whenever emergencies compel us lo do so. 
And it is a very solemn question whether the Methodists of 
Ihe present day discharge the obl'gations in respect to spi- 
ritual communion, as faithfully as their fathers were wont. 

Perhaps nothing that I can say will place this institution 
in a clearer and more satisfactory light than it is placed in by 
the simple history which Mr. Wesley gives of its origin. 
Claas'tneetinga were first instituted. Of their influence he 
tbua speaks: "By the blessing of God upon their endeavors 
lo help one another, many foumi the pearl of great price. 
'Being justified by faith, ihey had peace with God, through 
our Lonl Jesus Christ.' These felt a more tender aflecliun 
than before, to those who were partakers of like precious 
fuihi and hence arose such a confidence in each other, that 
tfaey poiired out their souls into each other's bosom. Indeed, 
they had great need to do so ; for the war was not over, as 
ibey had iiupposed; hut ibey bad still to wrestle both with 
flesh and blood, and with principalities and powers; so that 
temptations were on every side, and olleu temptations of such - 
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a kind, as they knew not how to speak of in a class; in 
"which persona of every sort, young and old, men and women, 
met together. 

"These, therefore, wanted some means of closer union; 
they wanted to pour out their hearls without reserve, parti- 
cularly with regard to l)ie sin which did still easily beset 
them, and the temptations which were most apt to prevail- 
over them. And Uiey were the more desirous of this, when 
they obeerved it was the expressed advice of an inspired 
writer: 'Confess your faulls one to another, and pray for 
one another, that ye may be healed.' " To meet the wants 
thus described, he insliiuted band-meetings. Of their results 
he thus speaks : " Great and many are the advantages which, 
have ever since flowed from this closer union of the believers 
with each other. They prayed for one anolher, that they 
might be healed of the faulls they had confessed, and it was 
BO, The chains were broken, the bands were burst in sun- 
der, and sin had no more dominion over them. Many were 
delivered from the temptations out of which, till then, they 
found no way to escape. They were built up in our most 
holy faith. They rejoiced in the Lord more abundantly. 
They were strengthened in love, and more etTectuallj' pro- 
voked to abound in every good work," — Wesley'* Works, 
vol. V. pp. 183, 183. 
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Mr. Ross, in his third number, attacks that part of the 
economy of our church which relates to its property and ita 
finances. He dedicates it to "Judges and Lawyers," and 
prefixes, as a motto, the followingtext of Scripture : " 1 Peter 
li. 5.— And through covelousness, shall they, with feigned 
words, make merchandize of you." He undertakes to show 
that "Methodism is a great money power " explaining hi'm- 
aelf lo mean "that there is a great money power under the 
control of Methodist preachers;" and commences his proof 
by asserting that " the Itinerant Preachers have secured to 
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ihemselres, aa far as ihey could, ihe absolute control of aii the 
Methodist meeting-houses, parsonages, camp-grounds, &c., in 
ibe United Slates." He does not represent this as an unlbre- 
a result of measures desigTied to eQtcl a diflerenl object, 
but as a " usurpaiioa." He asserts thai '■ the Metbodist 
pnachers intended to secure the conirol, and they hare done 

IK." He quotes largely from the DiscipJioe in supportof his 
tU^slions. It is not necessary to copy his quotations, as he 
briogs out to special notice the points upon whicb he relies. 
He thus exhibits his proof: — 

"Observe — The deed of settlement stipulates that the 
IruBteea to whom the ground is conveyed, shall build thereoa 
a bouse for the use of ibe members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United Slates of America, (or South 
tiocelhe division,) according to the roles and discipline which 
fiOCQ time to time may be agreed upon and adopted at their 
Goneral Conferences. — AniT the trustees shall at all times 
fotcver hereafter permit such mioistera and preachers belong- 
.^g to the said Church, as shall from time to time be duly 
kutliorized by the General Conference, or by the Annual Con- 
ferences authorized by the said General Conference, to preach 
&ud expound God's Holy Word therein." 

Now what is there in this to sustain the charge in view of 
which it is brought forward ? The properly in question is 
not deeded lo a preacher, or to any number of preachers, or 
to the General Conference, or to annual conferences, but to 
trustees, /a^ymcn. Nor do these trustees hold it forihe special 
benefit of the preachers, but "for the use of the members of 
the Methodist E. Church." It is, indeed, provided that the 
trustees shall permit such ministers and preachers as are duly 
authorized lo preach and administer the ordinances therein, 
but this confers upon them no rights that are not supposed to 
be possessed by all pastors of whatever denomination they 
may be. What would be the condition of a Presbyterian 
putor, denied the privilege of using the church edifice, be- 
JoDging lo the church of which he is the pastor, "lo preach 
ftild expound God's Holy Word therein !" The reason for 
this provision of the Discipline is obvious. If the deeds and 
choTlers of our churches did not secure to the ministers, duly 

S pointed to preach in them, according lo the economy of our 
urch, the privilege of so doing, it would be impossible to 



maintain our ilitieiacy. Reasonable men would not agree 
to be sent here and there, aa Methodist preachers are, with 
an uncertainly whether the use of the pulpits, to which they 
are sent, would be granted or denied ihem. In short) ihis 
clause merely confers upon them the privileges conferred upon 
every Presbyterian pastor by hia iusiallalion into tha.t office. 
And here the control of the minister lerminales. He has no 
right of property in these houses, beyond that of any other 
indiridoal member. The entire body of ministers have not 
the power to sell, or to appropriate to their own use in any 
way, the value of a single brick of all the churches held by 
the tenure prescribed by the Discipline. They cannot even 
make the churches liable in any way for their salaries. If 
all the bishops, and other itinerant preachers, of the denomi- 
nation, were starving, there is no authority, in this deed of 
settlement, to sell a single church for their relief. Moreover, 
they have no right to interfere, directly and authoritatively, 
with any use lo which the churches may be appropriated by 
the trustees. The pastor has no right to the key. He cannot' 
open or close the church for any purpose. The trustees may 
abuse it — may allow it to be desecrated — but they are not re- 
sponsible to him. His right is restricted to the use of the' 
pulpit, or to the use of the house for conducting religious ser- 
vices, and in this, the trustees cannot control him. They 
cannot put others in his place. The language of the Dis- 
cipline is entirely incompatible with the supposition that these 
bouses are under the absolute control of the itinerant preach- 
ers. Mark I " The trustees shall at all times pennit," &,c. 
That is, according to Mr. Ross' doctrine, the preachers, who 
have the absolute coniro! of the properly, shall be permilted 
to use it, in a certain way, by those who have noC the control 
of it. 

He endeavors to sustain his point by a gross misrepresent- 
ation of this passage. — He quotes ■' Dr. Schmucker, a dis- 
tinguished Lutheran minister of Geltyahurg, Pa.," as saying: 
" It ia the concurrent opinion of the members of our bar, thai 
the property thus deeded, belongs, not to the Congregation, 
but to the Methodist Church in the United States, represented 
by the General Conference. I showed the Deed to seven 
lawyers, being all I could find when I had it with me, and 
this was their unanimous decision." Mr. Ross undertakes to 



aimpliry thia by an example. He supposes tbal the Methcxlist 
societyat Kingsportbasbuik a house of worship.and deeded it, 
according to the deed of aeulement, and objects, " that they 
would have no more right (o that bouse than the members of 
the Methodist Bpiacopal Church in any part of the United 
States (or in any part of the South since the division). The 
General Conference would hold that house for the members 
of the whole church, and not for the members of the King»- 
port congregation exclusively. — And the Kingapoit coogre- 
SMioo would lose that house, even if ihey, the very people who 
built it, should unanimously withdraw from the Methodist 

Siscopal Church." In reply to this, I remark. — The Gene- 
Conference does, indeed, represent the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but not oa holding its property. It does not hold 
it, either for lis own use, or the use of the members. It is 
not a corporate body. It has no existence in law. It is la- 
«apable of holding property. The M. E. Church, considered 
U holding properly, is represented by trustees, and if Mr. 
Hon' prejudices did not render his perceptions very obtuse, 
■ ha would see that he was coutradJcting himself. How can 
Uie property be legally held by trustees according to the 
'dfled of settlement, and at the same time by the General Con* 
UtttBce ! But what shall we do with the unanimous decision 
of seven lawyers T If that decision is that the properly does 
Bol belong to the congregation exclusively, we have no objec- 
tion to it. And this, I presume, is all that they meant. The 
tnmen of the Discipline have intentionolly avoided vesting 
the exclusive right to our houses of worship in the congreco- 
tions that may worship in ihem. And we arc astonished loat 
iaielligent and well-read men should, with the history of the 
past before them, object lo this arrangement. The design of 
it is to prevent them from being wrested from the purposes 
for which they were both. Let a few Presbyterians, or Me- 
thodists, erect a church, by dint of great elTort and sacrifice, 
vith the intent that it shall be used in perpetuity for the pro- 
mulgation of those doctrines which they hold to be the pure 
Goapel, and then vest the right to control it in the congrega- 
tion exclusively; before its founders are in their graves, its 
pulpit may be prostituted to the diflusion of Unitarianism or 
Universahsm. All this may take place without any change 
oT Beniiment on the part of the enterprising few by whom it 
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was built. Designing men may creep in, and induce others 
to join them, for the sole purpose of turning the church to a 
use abhorrent to the feelings of those by whose labor and 
money it was founded. Upon this subject the Congregational- 
ists of New England have had bitter experience. Chur(:hes 
built by the Puritan fathers have in great numbers fallen into 
the hands of Unitarians. 

It may seem a hard case that the people who build a church 
cannot take it with them in case they unanimously withdraw 
from the M. E. Church ; but then it is retained for the pur- 
pose for which it was built. Besides, the principle, however 
mconvenient its operation may be in some instances, is not 
only reasonable, but indispensable. What would be the con- 
dition of society if men were at liberty to resume their sub- 
scriptions to any given object, whenever they might change 
their minds respecting its claims ? 

It is possible to imagine a motive for this objection not very 
honorable to those who make it. Is Mr. Ross desirous of ap- 
propriating to the Presbyterians, without the necessity of 
purchasing them, places of worship built and held by the Me- 
thodists? 

But while w^ admit this principle, and contend for it, we 
do not admit certain inferences drawn from it. For instance, 
we do not admit that the congregation building a church, and 
worshipping in it " have no more right to it than the members 
of the Methodist E. Church in any part of the United States." 
The immediate control of any church is in the hands of trus- 
tees belonging to the congregation, or society, worshipping 
in it. And there is no possible way in which that congrega- 
tion can be supplanted, either by Methodists, or by any other 
people. 

Nor does the Discipline authorize the assertion that the 
members of the Methodist E. Church have no control of their 
houses as to who shall preach in them. No man can become 
a preacher in our church without the consent of the laity, 
formally expressed, on several successive occasions. It is true 
that the deed requires that those who have been admitted to 
the ministry, with the consent of the members, and are duly 
appointed to particular fields of labor, shall have the use of the 
pulpits within the range of their pastoral jurisdiction. But 
they cannot bring whom they please into those pulpits. If 
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the j attempt to introduce any other than those designated by 
the deed, the trustees can interpose and prevent it. 

There are some other points in the deed of settlement to 
which Mr. Ross refers, as going to prove that the absolute 
control of our churches is vested in the itinerant preachers, 
Yix: that the *'deed requires that every vacancy in the board 
of trustees shall be filled by the nominees of the minister, or 
preacher in charge of said church;" that it «* requires that the 
txmrd shall be responsible to the Quarterly Meeting Conference, 
and that in all cases where a new baird is to be created, it 
nhkil be done '(unless forbidden by a statute) by the appoint- 
ment of the preacher in charge, or the presiding elder of the 
district;" that *nhe Methodist preachers do, in their deed of 
discipline, refuse absolutely to admit of any charter, deed or 
conveyance for any house of worship to be used by them, 
unless its provisions be in accordance with the true meaning^ 
and purpose of the deed of settlement;" and that to prevent 
embarrassing church debts, ** the discipline makes it the duty 
of the Cluarterly Conference of every circuit where it is con- 
templated to build a house or houses of worship, to secure the 
ground, according to this deed, and before any such building 
shall be commenced, three-fourths of the money, according to 
the estimate, shall be secured." 

But what is there, in any part, or in all of this, which goes 
to show thai the preachers are invested with absolute control 
of the property? If they have it^ot before, they certainly 
cannot acquire it by merely nominating persons to fill vacan- 
cies in the board of trustees. Nor can the responsibility of 
these boards to the Quarterly Conferences give them that 
control. This provision proves, not only that they do not 
hold the property, but that those who do hold it are not re- 
Bponsible to them for the manner in which it is used. Nor 
IS a step taken towards assuming this control, by determining 
not to recognize as belonging to the denomination, churches 
not deeded according to the Discipline. In fact, as the Disci- 
pline does not give them ihis control, this determination put 8 
%t out t)f their power ever to acquire it. The reason of this 
determmation is plain and unexceptionable. If the people 
choose to build churches, and deed them in such a way that 
the preachers regularly sent may be denied access to them, 
they may do so ; but the preachers are no more compelled to 

' 8 
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supply these pulpits than a Presbyterian minister is to accept 
a call to a church not founded upon Presbyterian principles. 
In taking this stand, they are but exercising a right which - 
ministers of all denominations are supposed to possess. Mr. 
Wesley is severely censured for saying, ** If the trustees 
will settle the Birstal house upon the Methodist plan, I will 
sign the deed with all my heart, but if they build a house for 
a Presbyterian meeting house, I will not, dare not have any- 
thing to- do with it." Mr. Ross exclaittis at this :*— ** No ! 
No! Mr. Wesley would not, dared not have anything to dp 
with a deed of settlement upon the Presbyterian pnnciplet 
which gave the control of the Birstal house to the people who 
built it. No ! No! Mr. Wesley would only sign a deed upon 
ihe Methodist plan — ^that is to say, his own plan." And this 
was perfectly reasonable. Mr. Wesley saw that the *» Pres- 
byterian principle" was incompatible with the itinerancy. If 
the people desired to be Presbyterians, they were at liberty 
to go; but they could not amalgamate two different systems. 
And what could Presbyterians do with houses deeded upon 
the Methodist plan ? Particular regulations must be con- 
gruous with the system to which they belong, or they will 
operate disadvantageously, however wise they may be wh^a 
placed in other associations. > 

Mr. Ross can think of no other motive for the measure to 
prevent our churches from being encumbered with debl^ than 
that it is designed to secure the absolute control to the preaclier. 
Is it, then, good policy for congregations to involve themselves 
in debt ? A series of very able essays were recently written 
by a Presbyterian minister — the Rev. Mr. Ramsay of this 
city— for the express purpose of showing the obligation of 
churches to conform to the principle of this measure, and 
portraying in strong colors, the injury which results to the 
cause of religion from embarrassing church debts. 

Mr. Ross affects great caution in his statements. He as- 
serts that ** this absolute control is possessed as far as possible 
in every part of the United States." He does not assert iliat 
"every house of w^orship, in which Methodists claim complete 
worship, is thus held by the preachers." He thinks it pos- 
sible that there are "some exceptions, from the laws of cer- 
tain states or territories being in the, way^ or other causes." 
He saysi " What we affirm, is, that the preachers have in 
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their Discipline, and in the efforts of the Conference, done all 
they could to obtain the control of the church prop^rty-^and 
that they have succeeded as far as possible." " Methodism, 
we know, like Romanism, will hold off its hands for a while 
when it cannot grasp." Does he mean to intimate by this 
that there are states or territories whose laws prevent the 
people from transferring their property to whom they please ? 
In what part of the United States is a cpngregation prevent- 
ed, by law, from building a church and conveying it by deed 
to the minister, making it his property? There are states 
and territories which provide by law for the appointment of 
trustees, and others which have special provisions for secur- 
ing church property to congregations, and the Discipline au- 
thorizes the Annual Conferences to make such modification in 
the deeds as they may find the different usages and customs 
of law require. And in fact a very large number of our 
churches elect their trustees annually, by the vote of the 
male members. 

Mr. Ross estimates the value of the church property of 
the Methodist Church throughout the United States to be four 
millions of dollars. I do not care to ascertain whether this 
calculation be true or false. It is sufficient to show that the 
property is not under the control of the preachers. 



NO. XI. 

In my last I replied to the charge that the itinerant preach- 
ers have secured to themselves the absolute control of all 
the meeting-houses, parsonages, &c., belonging to the de- 
nomination. Mr. Ross also asserts that they have '* secured 
to themselves the control of immense funds and resources.** 
These funds are (1) " The Chartered Fund," amounting, he 
has been informed, to **8ome thirty thousand dollars." (2) 
•♦ The Book Concern," the capital of*^ which, he says," exceeds 
BIX hundred thousand dollars." (3^ All the voluntary con- 
tTibations of the members of the Methodist Church — whether 
in weekly class, or society, or quarterly, or annually — and all 
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quarterly or yearly collections." He subsequently adds to 
this enumeration, collections made at love-feasts and camp* 
meeting, and concludes that the annual revenue of Methodist 
preachers must be enormous. 

Now what is the truth in relation to these charges ? The 
Chartered Fund is under the control of a Board of Trustees, 
none of whom are itinerant preachers. 

The Book Concern is, indeed, under the management and 
control of the itinerant preachers, but without any *^ usurpa<* 
lion." It originated with them. Its object is to aid them in 
diffusing religious knowledge — not to ma^ke money. For a 
time it struggled with great difficulties, but through prudent 
management, it not only continued solvent, but increased its 
capitaU and has recently yielded considerable profit. The 
possibility of this result was seen, and provided for as fol- 
lows :— " The profits arising from the Book Concern, af^er a 
sufficient capital to carry on the business is retained, shall be 
regularly applied to the support of the distressed travelling 
preachers and their families, the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased preachers." None of ^he collections referred to ara 
tinder the control of the preachers — not one. They all p&ss 
into the hands of officers regularly appointed for their receipt 
and disbursement, and the preacher has not the right to dftV 
pose of a single cent, except what is officially paid over to 
himt by the stewards^ for his svpport, the amount of which 
is predetermined not by himself but by others. These are 
facts incontrovertible, and Mr. Ross and Dr. Converse might 
easily have known them, if they did not. 

It is also asserted by Mr. Ross that *« the Methodist preach- 
ers have provided for themselves a more ample support than 
that possessed by the ministry of any other denomination in 
the United States." He afiects a great display of proo^ 
quoting largely from the Discipline, in relation to the ^* allow- 
ance to the ministers and preachers," &c., and calculates the 
salary of a Methodist preacher, with a wife and five children, 
upon a country circuit, to be $700. It seems that the subject 
of Methodist preacher^s salaries has attracted the attention of 
sage economists of different sects. Mr. Ross quotes several 
estimates, all of which he considers to be entitled to very 
great respect. The first is by Dr. Musgrave, a Presbyterian 
minister.. He gives $664 66. The next is by Dr* Schmucker, 
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the gentleman referred to in my last number. His is $6d3/ 
The third is by Dr. Annan, another Presbyterian mintbter. 
He says $600. The next is by the Rev. R. S. Storrs, who* 
says, in a letter to the Home Missionary, that Methodist preach-' 
ers in Canada, receive between $700 and $800. The next is 
fhmi the *« Christian Intelligencer," of N. Y., the organ of the 
Protestant Reformed Dutch Church, and is $H00. The next 
is from the '* Mutual Rights," a paper belondng to the Pro- 
testant Methodists— it is $747. The last is from " Tracts for 
the Times," by a Protestant Episcopalian, and is from $700 to 
9M0. 

** These estimates," we are told, **are all made for country 
eircmts.'^ It is affirmed that **in large towns and cities^ 
where the items of house rent, table expenses and fuel would 
be greatly higher, the salaries of Methodist preachers would 
be much more." Here the testimony of Dr. Musgrave is intro- 
duced, ** who informs us that a Methodist gentleman of Balti- 
more informed him that the pastor of the Light Street Church 
received $1200 exclusive of house rent." We are also in- 
iormed that ^« Dr. Durbin, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
[in an action for libel in New York, brought by Azor Hoyt 
•gainst Rev. Messrs. Waugh, Emory, Bangs^ and J. Collard,! 
testified as follows : — * My salary is $1250 annually — that of 
Mr. Bangs I think $1500 or upwards — that of Mr. Merrit 
about $1200— that of Mr. Waugh $1(500— that of Mr. Mason 
is, I think, over $1000 and under $1500.* " To this Mr. Ross 
addsy *^ Now, if to this money salary we are to understand that 
these gentlemen received a furnished house, rent free, even 
if labie expenses and fuel be included in the above sums, then 
the amount would swell up to a very respectable remunera- 
tion, certainly." 

I hesitate not to pronounce these calculations wholly un- 
founded and extravagant. I do not say that no Methodist 
preachers, upon large and wealthy circuits, or districts, re- 
ceive even the largest amount given as the average of country 
salaries, including in it house rent, fuel and table expenses,' 
and the interest of the money vested in furniture, but I deny 
that the average bears any comparison with these estimates. 
They are more suitable to large towns, and to cities of the 
smaller class. And there are innumerable instances, through- 
oiuthe whole field <rf Methodism, in which, from various causes, 

8* 
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tbe sapport afibrded is rery inadequate, requiring great seJf- 
denial on the part of many very valuable men . j^single thought 
will conrince every reasonable man that this must of neces- 
sity be the case. The Methodist £. Church has been organ- 
ized but little over half a century. Its origin was exceedingly 
humble. The poor everywhere flocked to its standard. Mtmy 
of them were not only unable to give, but needed pecuniary. 
' assistance. It never enjoyed or desired state patronage. 
Now and then, amidst great obloquy, a wealthy individual 
joined it. But its little means, inst^sd of being lavished upoa 
its preachers, were wanted to erect churches, and to found 
academies and colleges. These have sprung up in great 
numbers all over the land. To their existence the preachera 
have contributed in various ways. They have not withheld 
their subscriptions, even in the midst of great poverty. They 
have often exhausted their strength and spirits in soliciting 
subscriptions, and making collections for them. In many in- 
atances, they have thrown off their coats, and done the work 
of day kborers. And, after all, it has been a common thing 
for the lay officers of the churches, in estimating their sup- 
port, to say : — The preacher ought to have so much, but the 
church is in debt ; we are afraid the society could not raise it, 
and meet other obligations. Suppose we say so much ; and, 
if it should prove insufficient, we must make an effort to add 
to it. And they have, in many instances, decided upon $100, 
or $150, or perhaps $200 less than they have acknowledged 
would be a reasonable support; thus indirectly compelling the 
preacher to pay so much annually towards meeting -the ex- 
penses of the church ; as he finds it safer to live within his 
income, be it ever so small, than to rely upon an uncertain 
and improbable addition. I could give many facts illustrative 
of the distresses of Methodist preachers, but it is not necessary 
to the refutation of Mr. Ross. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the circumstances of the church*are gradually and 
constantly improving, in the aggregate, and there is, conse- 
quently, of late, an improved provision, as a general thing, 
for the support of its ministry. 

Respecting the alleged salaries of Methodist preachers in 
Baltimore and New York, I would say that none of the in** 
dividuals named by Mr. Ross were pastors of churches at the 
time, but agents and editors of the Book Concern, receiving 
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die>ir support from that institntion. And these salaries in- 
eladed their entire support, neither house, nor furniture, nor 
table expenses being supplied in addition thereto. I am 
apthorized by Dr. Durbin to say, that this was all that was 
allowed him to support a family, consisting of a wife and four 
children, in the city of New York, and that out of that sum^ 
he paid #300 house rent, and provided his own furniture. I 
have the same authority for saying that another of the parties 
nasied by Mr. Ross, had, when he left the Book Concern, ex« 
pended $400 more than he had received, and that he refused 
to allow a friend to solicit for him an additional apprc^riation 
to cover this loss, and continues a loser to that extent, to this 
day. As. to the pastor of the Light Street Church, in Balti- 
more; Dr. Musgrave was replied to in a pamphlet, by a Me- 
thodist local preacher, in which is found the following certifi- 
cate: — 

**Tbi« is to certify that I was the preacher in charge, sta- 
tioDOd at the Light Street Church, in the year 1^2, and that 
the whole of my salary was eight hundred and fifty dollars ; 
including * allowance,' table expenses, fuel, and everything 
eke* except the privilege of occupying the parsonage belong- 
tog to the church, free of rent ; and that this was all that I 
received will appear by reference to the^steward's books. 

" Job Guest. 

«• Baltimore, June 29th, 1843." 

The reader must now allow me to direct his attention to the 
manner in which these estimates are made by Mr. Ross, and 
his company. It is somewhat curious. But 1 must premise 
a brief exposition of the manner in which Methodist preach- 
ers are provided for and supported. They did not, at the 
beginning, nor do they now, enter into stipulations with the 
people of their charges. It is true the Discipline names a 
certain sum, but this is not to be viewed in the light of a con- 
tract legally binding, as when a Presbyterian minister accepts 
a call in which the church authorities presenting it specify a 
definite sum as his salary. The design of naming any sum 
in the Discipline, so far as I understand it, was this: — As the 
Methodist ministry offer their services to the community with- 
out waiting for a call, leaving it to the people to receive or 
reject them, it seemed but reasonable that they should give 
intimation of their views in relation to ministeral sup- 
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port. That the people might not be deterred from receiving 
them by the fear of heary expenses, or have their consciences 
burdened by obligations which, though exclusively moral, 
might be embarrassing, the sum determined upon was very 
small. This arrangement also prevents popular men from, 
placing their talents in the market, or oppressing those to 
whom they are sent by exactions exceeding their ability; It 
also tends to equalize the support of the ministry, so that 
none might be depressed and driven from the ministry, while 
others were receiving an abundance. In particular, it pre- 
vents one' of the preachers upon a circuit from enjoying a 
monopoly of the support through official favoritism. The 
provisions of the Discipline at present are $100 for an unmar^ 
ried preacher. For a married preacher $100 for himself, 
$100 for his wife, $16 for each of his children below 7 years 
of age, and $24 for each over 7 and under 14. This is ex- 
clusive of house rent. But as this, in many places, would be 
wholly insufficient, it is further provided that an addition 
shall be made under the bead of ** fuel and table expenses." 
Now, in making these estimates, these learned gentlemen 
do not take pains to inquire what is actually Allowed to Me- 
thodist preachers, but, after counting up the amount specified 
by the Discipline, they proceed to calculate how much, aecorc/- 
ing to their own judgment^ would be necessary to make a 
preacher and his family comfortable, according to their own 
notions of comfort. The following is Mr. Ross's estimate, 
** made to suit East Tennessee and Western Virginia:"— 
Annual allowance for the preacher, - - - $100 

do do for his wife, ... 100 

do do for two children, above 7 years of 

age, each $24, - - - 48 

do do for, say three children, under 7, 

each $16, - - - 45 

do do table expenses and fuel, estimated at 234 

do do traveling expenses estimated at - 25 

$600 

The above does not include the entertainment of the 
preacher and his horse while from home on his cir- 
cuit, which must be - - - - 100 

$70Q 
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He demands of bis readers if any of these estimates are 
too high. I am not very anxious to prove them too high, but 
I cannot belp thinking that if the committees for estimating 
fuel and table expenses Gou)d henceforth be composed of 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Congregational and Protestant Epis- 
copal ministers, instead of laymen of our own denomination^ 
a much more liberal allowance would be made for our support 
than now is, or ever will be. He puts down $284 for fuel 
and table expenses, but, in many instances, no allowance is 
made for these, and when one is made, it may be a very 
small sum, say $10, or $20, or $80, not enough to supply the 
artidea from which it derives its name, but just enough, when 
pot with other allowances, to enable the preacher to live in a 
Tery frugal way. 

The manner in which Mr. Ross estimates the actaa) sup- 
port of an unmarried preacher, is somewhat amusing. He 
pots down $100, which he calls «' his money allowance by the 
Diaciplioe.^ To this he adds $228 12^ for the entertainment 
of himself and bis horse. ' Next, the $25 for traYeling ex- 

Cnsea, making in all $850 12^. He then allows $58 123 to 
deducted ** for lack of full allowance," leaving $800 as 
the sum. This, he thinks, is a very liberal allowance, espe- 
cially when compared ** with the support actually received from 
the churches, by the ministers, on the average, in the synod 
of Tennessee." But there is one very striking and inexcusable 
£iillacy in this calculation. He charges, as salary, the keeping 
of the preacher's horse. This would be very well if he could 
perform all the duties required of him without the aid of a 
hone, and kept one merely for his own gratification. Hut this 
is not the case. The services of a horse are indispensable. 
Now in all other eases, when the services of a horse are re- 
quired, the employer is at the expense of both procuring and 
feeding one. Or if the person employed brings his own to the 
service of his employer, he expects wages for his horse as well 
as for himself, notwithstanding the animalis kept at the ewr 
ployer's expense. But Mr. Ross would require that the per- 
son employed shoukl bring his horse to the service of his 
employer, and not only receive no hire for the animal, but 
be charged for his stabling and provender. And Dr. Con- 
verse thinks that this is ^'very just and discrrmfnating."^ 
These men cannot reasonably object should this rule be made 
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to apply to Presbjrterian as well as to Methodist preachers. 
Let us suppose, then, that a Presbyterian minister complains 
to his people that his salary is too small. They admit ^ that 
it is, and propose to enlarge it. But they cannot raise any 
more money. There is, however, one available expedient, 
and they adopt it. You can buy a good horse, say they, for 
tSOor $iOO. Do so, and employ him faithfully in our service, 
and we will supply his manger, and charge you $100. This 
will be $100 added to your salary. We commend this modei of 
increasing salaries to the consideration of the Presbyterian 
church. It may prove very convenient; Doubtless, sonie of 
the ministers, such as Mr. Ross and Dr. Converse, will be 
delighted with it. We cannot hope that all of them will, for 
we know that the great body of Presbyterian ministers are 
not only learned, but also endowed with common sense. 

The hire of a horse, at a livery stable, is usually $1 per 
day. So that if the Methodist circuit preacher wer^e paid 
according to the rule observed jn similar cases, he would 
receive a large sum for the services of his horse. This, 
then, is the state of the case. Many young women who do 
housework for wages in Philadelphia, or New York, or in 
other places, receive $1.50 per week, or $78 per year, with 
board and lodgings. To qualify them for the services re- 
quired, no expensive outfit is necessary — no outlay for im- 
plements to work with. All they need is clothes to wear, 
and these they need under any circumstances. Everything 
else is provided for them. A common laborer may receive 
$12 per month, or $144 per year, for working upon a farm. 
tiere, too, all the implements and the horse power necessary, 
are provided by the employer. The laborer is subject to no 
expense, except for his clothes. But the Methodist preacher 
must not only furnish himself with clothes suitable for his 
calling, which brings him into various company. He must 
also buy a horse and the necessary appendages. He must 
also procure books. And for his services, and those of his 
horse, saddle and bridle, and the wear and tear of his library, 
he receives $100, his board and lodging — ^just$22 more than 
the house-maid, and $44 less than the laboring man upon 
the farm, who are not subjected to these expenses. 
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I flA^FB, in SDj ioBt, Mr. BflBE''s estimBte of lletfaodiit 
preadm^s aftkri^ and expased tiv unfair mmmer in whick 
k «■§ flui^- fis object is u> naak^ it appear that ibej an 
fihesaliy snppnned than the ministrj of f&her denomi- 
To aocompinh this, he ^eatlj OFenaks the aoppoit 
of tke innturr, and andenates, just as mnck, the support of 
Ike latter. It is amfiflaBibk! to Jonn anj jost idea i^ the sala- 
riea actsa% jvoeived tjr Pxesbjienan, ProleBtant Hpiscopa- 
liaa, Coatgae^Btionalnt, Grennan Refonned, and Lrfitheima 
niDialen, fitaa the jepreaenlBtioDfi here made. Sajs Mr. 
Ron* ** We iiave here given eight difieimt esdmates of the 
Balarics of llie Hethodist itinerants, and the lowest calcak- 
tioo is #600i« viihoot reckoning their sapport while actoallj 
riding' from home— while the Episcopalian ooontry salaiy is 
al tkekigkest soninaUj, MOOl, and Terj often under #100 — 
and for the Dutch ^tionmed^ Presfajtenan, and Coogrega- 
tiooal Chardhes in the United States, the highest country 
sakry bjr estifliaie is ^00, and the ioirest ander #400.^' We 
are told that ^ in large towns and inferior cities the nominal 
saktfies of Presbjienaas, and the deooaiinaiions fneniiooed« 
Biay nnge from #700 to #1000, something more or less ; 
and that ^ in the principal cities, their salaries are greater. 
The **£piscopal Tract** is quoted as saying that ^a few wealthy 
ooDgregatioos may giro to an old and beloved pastor #dOOO 
a year, bat such cases are rafe. From $1500 to f JOOO is 
perhaps a good salary in such situations.'* Mr. Russ farther 
asserts that $:I00 is a greater salary than is received, on the 
average, by all the Presbyterian ministers in the Synod of 
Tennessee. He adds, ** VVe feci sure these ministers do not« 
on the average, get #350 — many of them not #100, counting 
everything, and some not #50 in money. They might starve^ 
but for other resources, or the labor of their hands.** lie 
concludes that the salaries oif Methodist pfeachers may '* pos- 
sibly fail a little below the average given for the Episcopalians 
in the principal cities," and that they would ** in large towni 
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and inferior cities exceed those of the Presbyterians, making 
the proper advance upon the estimate already given for house 
rent, furniture, fuel and table expenses." 

There is a remarkable caution observed in these state- 
ments; not to have them correct, we fear, but to conform 
them to the purpose for which they are made. Mr. Ross 
does not tell us, without qualification, that $500 is the highest 
country Salary received by Presbyterian ministers, but that it 
is the highest *• by estimation." He talks of ** the average 
nominal salaries," and of " the support actually received by 
ministers /rom thdr churches J*^ And, after telling us of the 
very low salaries within the bounds of the Synod of Tennes- 
see, he finds it necessary to refer to " other resources," and 
** the labor of their hands." It is also remarkable that, with 
all the parade of figures which his argument exhibits, no sum 
is mentioned as the salary of Presbyterian, Congregational ist 
and Dutch Reformed ministers, ill the *' principal cities." 
All the information we are favored with upon this point is, 
that they *« would hardly average with the Episcopalians, 
even leaving out the Bishops." 

I have not given myself any concern about the salaries of 
ministers of other denominations, and consequently have taken 
no pains to ascertain whtit they are, but 1 have occasionally 
received items of information respecting them, without mak- 
ing inquiry. I heard, ten years ago, from very credible 
authority, that the salary of a^ very popular Presbyteriaa 
minister, in the city of New York, where I then resided, 
was $4000 ; and that the salary of another, who was not very 
popular, and tvho served a comparatively weak church, was 
$*<2500. I have also heard, without making inquiry, that the 
present salary of a Congregational ist minister, in that city, is 
$3000. It has been recently stated, in the newspapers, that 
the Rev. Dr. Hawks, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
had received a call to a church in New Orleans, with the ofier 
of a salary of $6000. I know a Methodist preacher wh(' 
had a salary of $3000 ofl^ered to him, in case he would con- 
sent to become the pastor of a Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but he was a Methodist in principle, and never compromised 
his principles. I know another popular Methodist preachei 
who was ofifered the pastorate of a splendid Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, with the assurance that any amouni of$alary 
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that he might name should be secured to him ; but he pre- 
ferred to remain a Methodist preacher. And yet neither of 
these men has received, or hoped to receive, in th9 Method- 
ist Church, more than.$l600, with the free use of the par- 
sonage, and its furniture; and this amount is given by only 
two Methodist churches in this city. And, in reference to 
the small salaries of some Presbyterian ministers, we have 
no means of knowing whether they receive, in addition to 
them, appropriations from the American Home Missionary 
Society, or " other sources," not -reckoned as salary ** from 
the churches," or whether they make their living by leaching 
school, or by some other secular employment, as Methodist 
local pr)eachers do, and yet, unlike Methodist local preachers, 
receive at the san;e time salaries from small churches in their 
* respective neighborhoods. If we were to make out an ave- 
|rage of the support received from the churches, by Methodist 
preachers, and include the thousands of talented men who 
preach every Sabbath, and yet make their living by their 
secular callings, not only receiving no support from the 
churches they serve, but frequently paying thijir own ex- 
penses, it would be very small indeed. 

There is one way of settling this question which seems 
never to have occurred to Mr. Ross and his co-workers ; that 
is, to ascertain, by a reference to church officers, and church 
documents, what are the salaries actually received, in the 
various cities, and other places, throughout the country, 
or given portions of it, and what the sums, if any, re- 
ceived in addition to these salaries. I propose the adoption 
of this measure, and that Philadelphia be taken as the start- 
ing point. Let us have duly authorized statements of the 
salaries of the Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, German 
and Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, Baptist, and Methodist min- 
isters of this city. Let a similar research be instituted in 
New. Yorky Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore, and throughout the 
"inferior cities," and large towns, and villages, and country 
^places. There are about twenty Methodist preachers sta- 
'Hioned in this city. I will venture to say that the same num- 
j'ber of ministers of other denominations can be found, within 
'the same limits, the aggregate of whose salaries is more than 
^double the aggregate of the salaries of the former. I have 
' no doubt that for each Methodist pastor, in the land, who re- 
9 
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ceives $2000 including everything, and I am not aware that 
any one does, a Presbyterian minister can be found who re- 
ceives $4000; and that for each one who receives $1500, in- 
cluding everything, a Presbyterian minister can be found who 
receives $3000; and that for each one that receives $1000, 
including everything, a Presbyterian minister can be found 
who receives $2000. What say you, gentlemen ? Are you 
ready for the test ? 

I would not be understood as objecting to the salaries re^ 
ceived by the ministers of other denominations. I am per- 
fectly willing to leave this whole matter to them and the 
churches they serve. To their own Master they stand or 
fall, and if they are right, they shall be holden up ; for God is 
able to make them stand. I know that a Methodist preacher, 
with the highest salary he receives in his most advantageous 
appointments, must, if he has a large family to support, be 
cautious how he purchases expensive books, or subscribes for 
the periodical literature of the day. And I have no doubt 
that many Presbyterian ministers, with much higher salaries 
than Methodist preachers receive, expend annually all their 
means, not in luxurious living, but for a plain subsistence, 
and for benevolent and literary purposes. Many of them, 
had they employed themselves as diligently in the profession 
and practice of the law, or of medicine, or as merchants, 
would have secured a much larger income. Christianity is 
indebted to many of theiH for noble examples of self-denial 
and disinterestedness. 

Mr.- Ross endeavors to make it appear that Methodist 
preachers may receive, in addition^ to the ample allowances 
which he has specified, ** extra allowances" for '^ occasional 
distresses;" and intimates pretty broadly, that such distresses 
are often feigned. I might, with just as much propriety, in- 
timate that appropriations are made by the American Home 
Missionary Society, for the relief of the principal Presby- 
terian ministers of this city — those receiving the highest sala-, 
ries. 

He has resorted to another artifice, as deficient in morality 
as it is in intelligence. To neutralize the admission that 
*'the salaries of Methodist preachers may possibly fall a little 
below the average given for Episcopalians in the principal 
cities," he tells us t^t if the Methodist bishops ''could make 
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it appear that their reasonable family expenses amounted to 
one, or two, or three, or four thousand dollars per annum, 
there is nothing in the book of discipline to prohibit their 
receiving as much, for there are no limits prescribed to their 
salaries." And what limits, I ask, does the Presbyterian 
book of discipline prescribe to the salaries of ministers? 
What is there in it to prevent them from receiving fifty thou- 
sand per annum, if the churches are able and disposed to 
•give it to them ? 



NO. xm. 

Mr. Ross does not "object to the salaries of Methodist iti- 
nerants." They are not too high. "No! No!!" Were they 
objected to upon such ground, Presbyterian laymen might 
conclude that what is too much for Methodist preachers is too 
much for those of their own denomination. This would be a 
▼ery calamitous inference if reduced to practice. What he ob» 
jects to, and wants "the whole community to cry out against," 
are "First, that Methodist preachers have usurped power 
over the money of the people, and out of it thus amply paid 
themselves. And, secondly, that while they have done and 
are doing this, they conceal the fact, and denounce the hum- 
ble provision made for other ministers by their people." 

It is here charged that Methodist preachers practice a de- 
ception upon the public in relation to the amount of their sup- 
port, pretending to be very poorly paid while their safaries 
are very liberal. Upon this point, Mr. Ross is quite facetious. 
^ Some wag," says he, " from the Rio Grande, says that the 
faorses^ in that country live on air ; and that the Mexicans 
themselves live on the same, with a large mixture of red pep- 
per. Now, gentle reader, have you not been tempted to think 
this must be the food of the Methodist itinerancy? When 
you have heard them tell of their self-denial, have you not 
been led to imagine that their bodies were only inflated with 
akf and that their rosy cheeks were just a tinge of pepper 
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which they had eaten to spice their words against Preshyte- 
rian salaries?" " Many a love-sick swain has thought his fair 
one lived lipon ambrosia and nectar. Alas! had he seen her 
just before dinner, or eleven o'clock at night in her mother's 
pantry! Just so if our readers will go with us into the crib 
of Methodism, we will satisfy them perfectly, that Methodist 
preachers have entertainment for man and horse, which cost 
more money than air and Mexican red-pepper." 

It is easy to make sweeping charges, but let Mr. Ross putT 
his finger upon a single instance, if he can, in which a Me- 
thodist preacher has been guilty of misrepresentation in re- 
spect to his support, and that man will receive just condem- 
nation from Methodists, both of the ministry and the laity. — 
Methodist preachers do not tell half of their distresses, and 
when their tale of suffering is unfolded to the public, it is 
rarely by the suflTerers thenftelves, but by some one in more 
favored circumstances, speaking in their behalf, as a matter 
of duty. Mr. Ross thinks that we have made a fraudulent 
appropriation of public sympathy, and that it is time to put 
a stop to the outrage. The Presbyterian ministers, it now 
seems, are the persons entitled to it. They are the ones who 
' live on air and Mexican red-pepper. The salaries ^ Method- 
ist preachers are not too high. Not at all. He insists that 
the estimates which he has made are just what they ought to 
be, while those of Presbyterian ministers, having the same 
wants, are much lower, so that many of them might starve 
but for the labor of their hands, or other resources. Have we 
then found out the secret of Mr. Ross's fiery spirit ? Do his 
people starve him ? Have they put him upon a diet of air 
with a large mixture of Mexican red-pepper to spice bis words 
agaijist Methodism ? I call upon the Methodists of East Ten- 
nessee to attend to this matter. If his own people will not 
supply his wants, let them, in self-protection, send him som6>- 
thing to eat and drink, and thus save us all from the fury of 
a man reduced to madness by starvation. We might make a 
tsubscription for him here at the north, but we Ought, perhaps, 
first to inquire whether the leading Presbyterian ministers of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, N. York, are not secretly pining for 
want of an adequate support. Their suflferings may engross 
all our sympathies, and surplus means. Meantime we would 
suggest to him that his ecclesiastical mother has some mce 
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Home Missionary pies in her pantry, some of them worth five 
or six hundred dollars a-piece, with other resources for her 
hungry sons. If we should enter her pantry before dinner, 
or at eleven o'clock at night, or at some other time, and secure 
the largest of them, I shall raise no objection. 

Another charge is that while Methodist preachers are so 
amply paid, they '* denounce the humble provision made for 
Presbyterian and other ministers," and ** hold up to the 
-people as lazy drones, living on great salaries, ' men who do 
not get, on the average, $250, many of them not $100, count- 
ing everything, and many of them not $50 in mQney.' " I 
deny the charge. I deny that Methodist preachers are in 
the habit of denouncing the ministers of other denomina- 
tions, or their salaries, whether great or small. That things 
have been said in haste, by both Methodists and Presbyt<^- 
rians, which will not sound well in the day when every word 
shall be brought into judgment, I have no doubt. But I chal- 
lenge him to bring forward a periodical or publication of any 
kind, deemed respectable by our denomination, in which 
Presbyterian ministers are thus assailed. And much of the 
injudicious reproach which Methodists may have cast upon 
the ministers of other denominations, in reference to salaries, 
lias originated with the people of those denominations. If 
one of their ministers leave a church, desiring his services, 
^r another offering him a larger salary, many of them charge 
him at once with mercenary motives. They do not wait for 
the Methodists to lead off with the hue and cry. For my 
part, I believe that much injustice is done to ministers of 
other denominations through the want of a proper knowledge 
of the genius of their institutions. 

Another objection is that Methodist preachers pay them* 
selves* They have usurped control over the money of the 
|>eopie, and do not suffer the people to have any voice in de- 
termining their salaries, but ''just agree among themselves 
how much that will take." The only plausible ground for 
this assertion is that they have devised a p/an of support, and 
invested it with legislative authority. But, admitting for the 
present, merely for the sake of argument, that they do pay 
themselves, they have entitled themselves to the credit of 
being the most disinterested men in the world. How have 
they paid themselves from the beginoing? At first, th^ 

9* 
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determined that a single man should receive $64 per an* 
nnm. After a time, as the church hecame more numerous 
and able, they raised it to $80. In process of time they 
raised it to $100. For some time they were required to give 
account of their presents, but they laid aside this very string- 
ent requisition. They now pay themselves at the rate of $100 
per annum. And, if the preacher be married, $100 per annum 
for his wife. And, if he have children, $16 for each child 
under seven years of age, and $24 for each over seven, and 
under fourteen. And when this is not enough, they leave it 
to committees of laymen to determine what shall be allowed 
them in addition thereto. And they have farther enacted 
that, in case the church fails to pay, either ihe amount named 
in the Discipline, or the appropriation of the Committee, ** it 
shall not be held accountable for the deficiency as in case of 
debt." I am inclined to think that some Presbyterian 
Churches would find their burdens very much lessened, if 
their ministers would " pay themselves" in the same way. 
Mr. Ross would like to make the impression,! suppose, that, 
while the Methodist preachers pay themselves very liberally, 
Presbyterian ministers have nothing to say in reference to 
their support, but accept calls irrespective of the amount of 
salary to be obtained. 

He anticipates the probable intimation, that the Methodist 
preachers do not always receive the amount awarded to them, 
and undertakes to prove that they do. He gives as demon- 
stration, that they are •♦round and ruddy," their horses "fat 
and well groomed," that ** their wives and children look re- 
markably happy ;" that they " are always genteel, and often 
dressed elegantly ;" that their ** whole air and manner tell that 
they feel that the world goes Well with them;" that " there is 
neither care nor want of sleep on their faces." He describes 
the Presbyterian ministers as like " Pharaoh's lean kine," in 
comparison with the portly Methodists. But supposing the 
fact to be as he has stated, his reasoning is inconclusive. He 
is not ignorant of the fact that the countenances of the chil- 
dren of Judah who declined the " daily provision of the king's 
meat," preferring " pulse to eat and water to drink," •* ap- 
peared fairer and fatter in flesh than all the children which 
did eat the portion of the king's meat." Perhaps the alleged 
itifference between these two classes of ministers, supposing 
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it to exist, may be accounted for upon the same principle. 
But there is still another possible solution. According to Mr. 
Hoss, the Methodist^ ministers appear contented; and if we 
take him as the representative of Presbyterian ministers, we 
must conclude that they are remarkably discontented. Now 
contentment is not ordinarily the result of any outward cir- 
cumstances. It is a gracious disposition ; and is known to 
have a favorable influence upon the health and the appear- 
ance of the body. This latter fact is recognized by Shak- 
speare, who is generally supposed to have displayed a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. He puts into the mouth 
of Julius CsBsar the following : 

" Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights : 
Yon Cassius has a lean' and hungry look.'* 

• » • • • . • 

** Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease, 
"While they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore they are very dangerous." 

Thus we see that this real or pretended difference may be 
accounted for without inferring that the contented fat and 
rubicund are well fed, and the lean and restless starved. 

Mr. Ross also gives, as proofs that Methodist preachers al- 
ways receive their salaries, the testimony of one who left the 
Methodist ministry, and joined that of the Congregationalists. 
This witness says that he can, ** at any time, bring forward 
cases, in which Methodist preachers have received the notes 
of circuit stewards on interest for the balance of the salary 
for the year in cases where it has not been promptly paid." 
But such a course is contrary to both the spirit and the letter 
of the Discipline, which expressly provides that ** the Church 
shall not be accountable for the deficiency as in case of debt.'* 
I have known but one instance of this being done, and the 
minister who held the note, and urged its payment, with the 
rigor of a Shylock, received his education among the Pres- 
byterians, and has, some years ago, left the Methodists and 
joined the ministry of another denomination, in which sala- 
ries are collectible by law. As an example of the opposite 
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course, my colleague and myself were, at a certain time, 
about to leave the circuit at the expiration of the year. We 
called upon the principal steward of the circuit. There had 
not been money enough collected to meet our claims, although 
no allowances were made for '* fuel and table expenses." The 
steward said : — " This will not do. We have not been in the 
habit of sending away our preachers without their claims. 
We must borrow the money." " No !" said my colleague, 
who was preacher in charge, " if you had the money, it would 
be very serviceable, but I cannot consent to leave the circuit 
to my successor encumbered with such a debt" — and we turned 
away. That was a hard year for me. A succession of such 
must have driy^n me from the "work." But, thank God, I 
was providentially relieved, as many of my brethren in like 
circumstances have been. 

Mr. Ross is not easily foiled. If it should be proved that 
many of us " do not receive the'full allowance in money frona 
the collections made in the circuit," there still remains "the 
annual produce of the chartered fund as divided among the 
several Conferences" — also "the annual dividend arising 
from the Book Concern," added to all the collections during 
the year which may be sent to the Conference. A brief 
statement is sufficient to place this matter in its true light. 
At the last Philadelphia Conference the entire amount re- 
ceived from all sources was $4168 87^ This was^ divided 
among forty-nine claimants, all of whom, excepting seven, 
received nothing from the churches, during the whole year, 
but their dividend of this sum, which, if equally divided, 
would give but little over $80 to each claimant. Some o( 
these claimants are old men, worn out in the service of the 
church. Others, disabled men, with families. Others, aged 
widows, and others, younger widows, with several childrea 
depending upon them. The Conference funds, so far from 
being available for the deficiencies of the effective preachers, 
are rarely sufficient to meet the claims of those who are en- 
tirely dependent upon them. 

There remains yet another argument upon this point. Mr. 
Ross infers that 'the Methodist preachers receive all their 
allowance, from the fact that "they are in the land of the liv- 
ing, and are ready to shout • great is Methodism.' " " Now," 
(says he,) " the starving never shout, and men never hurrah 
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over an empty corn crib." He has again laid infidelity un- 
der obligations to him. Just think of the hypocrisy of the 
Apostles, affecting to have "suffered the loss of all things," 
and yet in the land of the living, and ever ready to shout 
"great is Christianity!" Shame on you, Paul! Vou pre- 
tend to have been ** m hungjer, in thirst, in fastings often !" 
The starving never shout. Men never hurrah over an empty 
corn crib. 

The grand distinction of the Methodist plan of ministerial 
support is, that while it names, for the reasons already given, 
a small and usually inadequate sum, and leaves it wholly to 
the members of each church to decide whether any addition 
shall be made to it, or what; and provides that neither what 
is named in the Discipline, nor appropriated by the estimating 
Committee shall be collectible by law ; and thus puts it wholly 
out of the power of the preacher to make oppressive exac- 
tions ; or to make the promise or payment of any sum the 
condition of his serving any particular church ; it also puts it 
in the power of our people to support their preachers just as 
well as they are able and disposed to do. We think it a good 
plan, preferable, on the whole, to that of any other denomi- 
nation. We are confident that where our people are able to 
support us, and we do our duty, entitling ourselves to their 
confidence and affection, they will not suffer us to want. If 
they are not able, they are not to blame, and we expect to 
suffer with them. Our plan is not so favorable to obtaining 
large salaries, as that in which the minister stipulates with 
the congregation. On the other hand, as a result of our 
itinerancy, a minister, able to do effective service, is never 
without a church and a support of some kind. Multitudes 
of Presbyterian ministers, who are settled but a few years at 
a time, and in connection with small churches, or can obtain 
no settlement at all, but are obliged to spend their time, and 
their money, if they have any, in going about as candidates 
for settlement, may well think the condition of most Method- 
ist preachers superior to theirs. 

Mr. Ross also asserts that "Methodist preachers have it in 
their power to control the business of the Methodist people to 
a gredt and alarming extent." The proof of this he finds in 
the fact that those who continue in the church are expected 
to evidence their desire of salvation ** by doing good espe- 
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ciaily ta them that are of the hoasehold of faith, or groaning 
so to be ; employing them preferably to others, buying one of 
another, helping each other in business ; and so much the 
more because the world will love its own and them only." 
He comments upon this in his usual sty le :-t-" Yes ! a Me- 
thodist can be made to feel he is giviijg evidence of a desire 
for salvation, by trading with sT Methodist seeker, in prefer- 
ence to a Baptist, Episcopalian, Lutheran or Presbyteriaa 
Christian? Is that possible ? Yes. Rub your eyes, or put oa 
your spectacles — Read again. Yes: there it is — no mistake. 
Well, is it not a fearful and far-reaching article ? No wonder 
there are so many * seekers' in the Methodist Church ; no 
wonder there are so many 'groaning all their lives to be of 
the household of faith,* and never get in." 

This unprincipled vituperation is without even the shadow 
of a foundation. The clause of the Discipline referred to, does 
not require that Methodists should be preferred in business to 
Christians of other sects^. It merely requires that we " prefer 
Christians'^ — "those who are of the household of faith," 
&c. — giving as the reason that "the world will love its own." 
What shall we say of the man who can wilfully distort this 
Scriptural rule, and hold it up as the occasion of bitter re- 
proach to a, large body of Christians? If, in the practice of 
Mr. Ross, the end do not sanctify the means, it is certain that 
the means are not likely to sanctify the end. 



NO. XIV. 

The use which Mr. Ross makes of his position that Me- 
thodism is a great money power, is thus indicated :— "In view 
of these facts, we will learn why the tendency of Methodism, 
has ever been to swell its numbers with or without piety; why 
the ministry in that church may be sought by worldly men 
for the loaves and fishes in the church, and in the world ; and 
finally, that Methodism, in this respect, as well as in others, is 
a dangerous power to the piety and peace of the coifimunity/^ 

Because the Methodist Church does not require, as a con- 
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dition of membership, a consciousnoss of being justified and 
reg^enerated, but receives into its communion those who have 
a sincere desire to flee the wrath to come, and evidence this 
desire by bringing forth works meet for repentance, an exten- 
sive effort is made to prejudice it before the community, by 
representing it as seeking to swell its numbers by the admis- 
sion of unconverted persons. This objection derives all its 
plausibility from the fact that the parties use the term cori' 
verted in different senses. The Calvinists — and in this class 
we include the Presbyterians of both schools, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Baptists, and some Protestant Episcopalians-— 
regard repentance as conclusive evidence of regeneration. 
The Methodists do not. They regard it as something pre- 
liminary and prerequisite to regeneration — as a transition 
state. Hence, while they think it right to receive true 
penitents into their fellowship, they do not encourage such to 
think themselves converted in the sense of justified and re- 
generated until the Spirit of God witnesses with their spirits 
that such is the case. So that the unconverted persons, for 
receiving whom we are made to suflTer reproach, are such 
as the objectors would at once pronounce converted. And 
many such enter the ministry of other denominations without 
any suspicion that their experience is defective — prepared to 
stigmatize, as fanaticism, those attainments which Methodists 
hold to be yet necessary to thorough conversion. It is worthy 
of remark that those who are deemed eligible to church mem- 
bership in the Methodist E. Church have no difficulty in 
obtaining admission to the communion of any other denomi- 
nation. Methodist certificates have always been at par. And 
there is one peculiarity in our mode of receiving members 
which should protect us from the suspicion of an eagerness 
to swell our numbers "with or without piety." All who join 
us, unless they present certificates of membership from evan- 
gelical churches, are required to remain six months on trial. 
iV(? one, coming from the world, can obtain membership with 
t/«, in less than six months from the time of application. — 
Whereas they might be admitted to full membership among 
the Baptists on the very day on which they profess conver- 
sion, and to the Presbyterian and Congregational churches on 
the very next communion day. And, notwithstanding the 
rapid increase of our membershig, exciting both the astonish- 
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ment and the jealousy of other sects, we refuse to admit to 
full membership vast numbers who would be admitted, with- 
out hesitancy, by the objectors. No denomination guards 
the door of the church so carefully as the Methodists^ anfl 
none exercises so rigid a discipline over its members. 

Mr. Ross finds the secret of our disposition to swell our nunir 
bers, '* with or without piety," in the fact that we are " a great 
trading company." The more members, the better sale for 
our books. All our pretended effort to save souls is a purely 
mercenary operation. " What matters it to Methodist preach- 
ers," says he, " whether those who buy disciplines, hymn 
bopks, and papers, are Christians or not ?" To illustrate and 
confirm this very charitable saying, he gives " a fact from one 
to be trusted," who reports that "he found, in a ride of twelve 
miles, six Methodist families without the Bible, and yet cUl 
had the hymn book, znd some also the Discipline." To this 
he adds : — " The circuit preacher, you see, sold all these books, 
at great profit. But he could not encumber his saddle bags 
with the Bible. He makes nothing on Bibles. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society furnishes these." It may be true that so 
many Methodist families were found without the Bible, but I 
can believe nothing upon the testimony of Mr. Ross. They 
may have been very recently received upon trial as the fruit 
of a revival. In such cajse they would naturally desire to 
possess those books which were necessary, the one to enable 
them to join with the congregation in singing the praises of 
God, the other to inform them of the doctrines and govern- 
ment of the church inviting them to its fellowship. But, at 
a distance from a book store, they could procure those books 
of the preacher only. I will venture to insinuate that the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith is not so likely to be found 
in the hands of recent converts among the Presbyterians. 
Besides, if a Presbyterian agent of the A. B. S. was employed, 
partly at the expense of the Methodists, to supply the desti- 
tute of that region with Bibles, with what reason could the 
Methodist preachers be required to fill their saddlebags with 
them ? 

As to the Methodist ministry being "sought by worldly men, 
for the loaves and fishes," there are certain facts which speak 
a very significant language. Multitudes of the members of 
other denominations have come over to Methodism, attracted 
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by its doctrines and its spiritual privileges, and a very con- 
siderable number of Methodist preachers have joined the 
Protestant Episcopalians and the Presbyterians; but few, very 
few, indeed, have come from the ministry of those churches 
to ours, in quest of the loaves and fishes. No! No! Turning 
-up their nostrils to the breezes, they have scented the savory 
odors from other directions, and, true to their instincts, have 
traced them to their sources, and there sat down. 

But the great object of Mr. Ross is to render Methodism 
odious to the community at large, by representing it as a des- 
potism, and therefore dangerous to the liberties of the country. 
To effect this, he hys resorted to the most disgraceful misre- 
presentations. A very singular despotism that must be, indeed, 
the subjects of which beiiome such at pleasure, at mature 
age, and with an entire unconsciousness of surrendering any 
of the rights of American citizens; who have to be persuaded 
of the fact of their oppression by the artful harangues of those 
who seek to proselyte them ; whose rulers cannot become 
such, in any instance, without their consent, and are all held 
responsible for their governmental acts ; who not only are not 
taxed, but can withhold their money, refusing to give a cent 
in support of this despotism, without subjecting themselves 
to any penalty, civil or ecclesiastical ; who can withdraw from 
its jurisdiction at pleasure, and who, if in good standing, are 
never denied certificates commending them to the fellowship 
of other communions. 

There is one fact worthy of special note. The men who 
represent the members of the Methodist Episcopal Chuich 
as reduced to the most abject servility by their rulers — as 
having no more freedom than the spindles of a cotton factory, 
whirled incessantly by the wheels and drums and belts which 
bring the motive power to bear upon them, hold, at the same 
time, that God, from all eternity, decreed whatsoever comes 
to pass, including, o( course, every peculiarity in the structure 
and movements of Methodism, and that he brings to p»ss, in 
some way or other, everything which he has decreed, and 
yet if a Methodist dares to infer from these propositions that 
roan is not stricdy and properly a free agent, he is not only 
considered devoid of logical acumen, but stigmatized as a 
slanderer. How man can be free while God foreordains and 
brings to pass hit erery Tolition and action with every event 
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connected therewith, and yet his freedom be wholly destroyed 
by just so many of the divine decrees and providences as are 
involved in the peculiarities of Methodism, is a problem which 
I am much too ^' green" to solve. I offer it for solution to the 
very sapient Mr. Ross and Dr. Converse. 

But Methodism is dangerous to the interests of civil and 
religious liberty ! And yet, with all his fuss and fury, Mr. 
Hoss can point to no act in the administration of Methodism 
calculated to awaken the suspicion of the most keen-eyed 
siatesman or politician. Hitherto the danger has been seen 
by none but bigoted proselyters. And, even with them, the 
whole cause of aldrm is, as yet, to be found in the organic 
structure of Methodism, not in any movements looking to- 
wards a political result. Mr. Ross is compelled to be purely 
prophetic in relation to its baleful influences. I have felt 
prompted to commend to him a caution which the Rev. Robert 
Hall addressed to an opponent : — " I would not," said that 

eloquent writer, "have Mr. indulge too freely in these 

visions, lest the fire and illumination of the prophet should 
put out the reason of the man; a caution the more necessary 
in the present instance, as it glimmers so feebly already in 
some parts of his discourses that its extinction would not be 
at all extraordinary." It is truly wonjderful that a knowledge 
of the history of Presbyterianism should be insufficient to 
teach some of its ministers and members a little modesty and 
caution. Methodism has never been guilty of intolerance 
towards other sects. Presbyterianism has. Her hands are 
stained with blood. Mr. Breckenbridge, in his controversy 
with Bishop Hughes, had to make humiliating concessions, 
such, for instance, as these — " I owned, that formerly Presby- 
terians had persecuted, but his church exceedingly more,"^ see 
Discussion, page 337. ''Early in the debate I distinctly de- 
clared that I considered our fathers in Europe mistaken in 
some of their views of * religious liberty;' and that, at this 
day, the Presbyterian Church in Scotland, like the Episcopal 
Church in England, was most seriously wrong, \v\ permitting, 
and still more, in cherishing a union with the state ; that 
American Presbyterians, like American Episcopalians, had 
renounced that system as contrary to liberty and the word 
of pod," p 373. But enough of this. I have no disposition 
to retort. Intolerance is repudiated and condemDed by the 
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constitutions of both schools of Presbyterians in the United 
States. 

But while American Presbyterians, as a body, take a noble 
stand in behalf of civil and religious freedom, there are indi- 
viduals among them, — how many I have no means of deter- 
mining,— in wh6m the spirit of intolerance is rife. I come 
now to the worst part of Mr. Ross's assault. He expresses 
astonishment that Methodism is tolerated. In his first article, 
we find the following exclamation: *'And this system is 
lauded by those who wield as worthy of all eulogy ! This 
is said in the United States — and American freemen — not 
foreign Roman Catholics, tolerate^ ay, ''submit to the usurp- 
ation." Will it be replied that he does not object to its being 
tolerated, but merely wonders at the forbearance of the people? 
I reply, he, in his third number, which he dedicates to '* Judges 
and Lawyers," invokes the interposition of the magistracy 
to put it down. "We call," he says, "upon the Methodists 
to overturn this despotism. But if they will not hear — we 
then* call upon the guardians of our civil and religious rights 
to speak out, everywhere, until the people shall understand 
this usurpation, and arrest it." I rejoice in being able to op-v 
pose to him, at this point, the constitution of his own church. 
Presbyterians have been suspected of a desire that their 
church should be established by law. As a people, they are 
fully vindicated. But there are men among them, such as 
Mr. Ross, Dr. Converse, and certain " fathers and elders'* 
residing in Philadelphia, with the synod of Athens in Ten- 
^ nessee, who are evidently anxious to effect this result. And 
yet these men pretend, all the while, to be champions of re- 
publicanism and liberty. They seek to divert attention from 
their own machinations by charging them upon others. They 
would not be satisfied with enjoying state patronage, because 
that does not necessarily imply the suppression of other sects. 
England, with its established church, grants toleration to dis- 
senters. They would introduce into the American government 
the principle of John Knox, and of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, that "It is not only lawful to punish to the death 
such as labor to subvert the true religion, but the magistrates 
and people are bound to do so, unless they will provoke the 
wrath of God against themselves," — a principle which hi 
deluged other countries witkblood, and would soon ertmtc 
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with blood the soil of this now free and happy land. For, 
caiy any one suppose that the proscribed party would keep still? 
No 4 In despite of the most rigid espionage, -they would form 
plans and conspiracies, and would assert their rights by dint 
of muscle and steel. And, having put down their oppressors, 
this principle would require that they should keep them down 
by proscription. This would ensure another bloody revolt. 
Thus would power be continually changing hands amid pro- 
digies of crime and horror. Thanks be to God, and to the 
enlightened and patriotic fathers of this republic, this principle 
was properly estimated, and allowed no place in our excellent 
system of government, although it lingered awhile among the 
Puritans of New England, under the protection of state sove* 
reign ty, and exempli^ed its tendencies by cropping, whipping 
and hanging the inofTenisive Quakers. But its patrons were 
finally compelled by public opinion to disown and eject it. So 
long as the churches of America continue to repudiate it, we 
have nothing to fear; but let any one of them gain power and 
introduce it, for their own aggrandizement, into the administra- 
tion of the civil government, and we have everything to fear. 
I call upon Presbyterians to mark these men. They are 
traitors to American Presbylerianism and American republic- 
anism. They stand confessed and self-branded. The mark 
is upon their guilty foreheads. 

Should these miscreants succeed in making the impression 
that Presbyterians generally sympathize with them in the^r 
view, the result will be that other denominations, besides the 
Methodists, will see themselves in danger, and all will unite 
in self-defence. At present, when a candidate is presented for ' 
the presidency, or any other civil office, the people do not 
inquire whether he is a Presbyterian, or a Protestant Episco- 
palian, or a iVfethodist. But there must be a change in this 
respect as soon as any sect commits itself to intolerant prin- 
ciples. I am utterly astonished at the infatuation of these 
men. If the Roman Catholics entertain such designs, they 
have sagacity enough to keep them secret. But these Presby- 
terians openly avow themselves. All this does not shake my 
confidence in the political soundness of the members of the 
American Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Converse persists in the silly pretence that the articles 
of Mr. Ross are not an attack upon the Methodist Episcopal 
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^Church ; but he, nevertheless, finds it necessary to apologiie 
to his own people for publishing them, and undertakes to make 
it appear that they were provoked. For this purpose he 
quotes a passage from the Rev. Mr. Brownlow, and publishes 
a letter in which Methodist preachers, at the West, are 
charged with speaking evil of Calvinism. Now, in respect to 
Mr. Brownlow, we would note that first, that he is not an itine- 
rant preacher; secondly, that he is a political editor; thirdly, his 
remarks were published by his own press; fourthly, that they 
were not copied into any of our denominational papers; and 
fifthly, that he was replying to Mr. Ross. As to severe re- 
Inarks upon Calvinism, the Rev. Dr. Cox of Brooklyn, L. I., 
in a sermon preached at the opening of the recent New School 
General Assembly in Cincinnati, pronounced Arminianism 
**a system of chance, as absurd as ever sickened the imagina- 
tion of a fool." 

The circumstances under which Dr. Converse published 
the first article of Mr. Ross, deserve a moment's notice. A 
revival was in progress in several of the Methodist churches 
of this city, and Bishop Hamline, whose name was used dis- 
paragingly by Mr. Ross, was then upon a visit to this city, 
and preaching with great acceptability and usefulness. The 
whole movement appeared as if designed to prevent the con- 
verts 'from joining the church whose labors had been instru- 
mental in their conversion to God. This publication, although 
it gave great pain to many, was suffered to pass without reply, 
except a few kind editorial remonstrances against breaking the 
peace of the churches. This silence was misconstrued* and 
several months after, the assault was renewed, by publishing 
articles still more offensive. 'J'he Methodists then waked up. 
In obedience to a sense of duty, I entered the lists in defence of 
our beloved but injured economy; with what success, others 
must judge. 



THE END. 
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For the estimate at the bottom of page .92 read : — 
Annual allowance for the preacher, - - - $100 

do do for his wife, ... 100 

do do for say 2 children, above 7 years 

of age, each $24, - - 48 

do do for say 3 children, under 7, each 

$16, - - - - 48 

do do house rent and heavy furniture, 

estimated at - - - 45 

do do table expenses and fuel, estimated at 284 

do do traveling expenses estimated at - 25 



$600 



The above does not include the entertainment of the 
preacher and bis horse while from home on his cir- 
cuit, which must be at least ... loO 

$700 
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